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THE GREAT UNREACHED 
AND WHY’ 


By Lutie E. Stearns 


RECENT survey of the library situ 

ation in the United States shows 
that there are but 6,524 public libraries, 
and 50,000,000 are still without library 
service. These 50,000,000 or 46% 
of our population are of course those 
found in the cities, villages, and rural 
communities which do not have access 
to public or traveling libraries but this 
gigantic figure does not include the mil- 
lions in the cities and communities pos- 
sessing library facilities who make no 
use of them. If these numbers were 
added, several more million would be in- 
cluded which should make librarians 
pause at their congratulatory meetings 
and give sober thought to the conditions 
existing right under their very noses to- 
day. The American Library Association 
statistical sheet in general use, asks for 
the percentage of people reached thru 
cards held, thus putting all libraries on 
the same plan as to the number of people 
who take the trouble to identify them- 
selves with local libraries, and removing 
the optimistic guesswork of those who 
would insist that each book taken out is 
read by three or more in a family. The 
old time reading aloud at the fireside has 
practically disappeared—schools have 
given up oral reading for silent as that’s 
the way it’s done with the home news- 
paper, magazine, and book. An exam- 
ination of the annual reports of many 





of the public libraries of the country of 
small and large towns and cities shows 
that there is scarcely one that reaches 
even 50% of its people. Cleveland, with 
its magnificent new library and branches, 
and with the amazing increase of over 
800,000 circulation in one year, has 33% 
of its population as registered card 
owners; Chicago, 20%; Brooklyn 20% ; 
Buffalo 38%; Denver, 27% Dayton, 
20% ; Davenport, 36% Cambridge, 32% ; 
Los Angeles, 48% (just about the head 
of the list); Mason City (Iowa), 41%; 
Louisville, 17% ; Chattanooga, 21% ; Des 
Moines, 37%. 


Page Mr. Mencken 


A library in Iowa reports 4,456 new 
cards issued, 4,061 expired, a net gain 
of but 395 in one year, there being but 
18,000 card holders out of a population 
of 54,000. There was a gain in circu- 
lation of only 5,000. The president of 
the library board, in commenting on this 
small increase, says “That is not a very 
impressive figure, especially to those 
ambitious for volume rather than qual- 
ity. But there are those interested in 
library administration old fashioned 
enough to think that quality is more de- 
sirable than quantity. Jt may not be ad- 
visable always to give library patrons the 
books for which they ask. Criticism 
sometimes comes because the latest fic- 


1 Report of address at Wisconsin Library Association meeting, in the Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 


November, 1928. 
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tion announced by the publishers is not 
to be found on the shelves of the library. 
(What business has the public with pub- 
lishers announcements anyway? Don’t 
they know that it is absolutely dangerous 
if not disloyal to go outside the A.L.A. 
Book List or other mentors?”) The 
president continued, “We believe the 
members of our library staff are faithful 
to their trust and that trust we conceive 
to be not to seek unduly volume but 
quality.” That should be sent to Men- 
cken for his Americana. 

A New England librarian writes, “We 
supply better than most libraries the de- 
mand for non-fiction. We do not sup- 
ply the demand for recent fiction. Only 
by reserving fiction, by buying up to the 
limit of demand, as shown by reserves 
or by establishing a pay collection to 
compete with the lending libraries of the 
city can we hope to satisfy all. If only 
our readers would be more generally 
contented to get the book that came out 
six months or a year ago! We do not 
believe that it is yet time to try either 
of these methods!” (and all this in the 
face of the fact that her library has 
large trust funds, the interest on which 
could be used for this purpose). 


How many eat the bread? 


Another librarian calls attention to the 
fact that “on the average, every family 
in his city gets about 40 books from the 
library every year.” This would be all 
right if every family got them but it so 
happens that his total of over 4 million 
circulated is confined to 26% of his popu- 
lation. One borrower from his library 
may read two books every week regu- 
larly, making 104 credited to him alone 
while the four out of five in that family 
have never drawn a book! Six million 
loaves of bread are eaten in London 
every day but only 4,500,000 are eating 
them! What I am driving at in all this 
is that circulation has very little to do 
with the number of patrons and when 
a library boasts of the number of books 
read, it is under the obligation of find- 
ing out just how many taxpayers are 
reading those books. Have him stand 
up at a men’s luncheon club and ask 
his fellow Kiwanians or Lions how many 
that week are reading a book taken out 


on their own cards from the local li- 
brary? Or have him visit the local mo- 
tion picture houses, his greatest compe- 
titors, and ask for a show of hands as 
to the number who own cards. 


At the last annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin Federation of Labor, as reported 
in the press, it was said that the public 
libraries did not contain the books they 
wanted. Of those of you who saw it, 
how many have asked your local labor- 
ing men about it and how many have 
sought to remedy the situation? 


The following newspaper 
helps to illustrate my point. 


clipping 


The People’s Forum 
Librarians and Bricklayers 


To the Editor of The World: 


The other evening at the Lewisohn 
Stadium a young woman pressed a pam- 
phlet in my hands. It was a petition 
for an increase of pay for librarians. 
Among the arguments advanced, it was 
stated that, whereas a librarian receives 
$45 per week, a bricklayer’s weekly wage 
is $77, and followed by exclamation 
marks was the sentence, “Surely a libra- 
rian is worth a bricklayer’s wage.” 

These figures are misleading. Only 
Al mechanics get $77 per week (there 
are incompetent librarians), and second- 
ly, the time lost thru lay-offs brings the 
bricklayer’s average weekly earnings well 
below the librarian’s $45. 

But why all this furor about brick- 
layers anyway? The implication is that 
the services rendered by bricklayers are 
inferior to those of librarians, and this 
I deny. I see no grounds for the claim 
that library work is “the most arduous 
of professions.” Rather, I see it as a 
routine job calling for no special ability 
and a bit of training. I have seen li- 
brarians who were almost simple. 

Perhaps a friendly word of advice 
from a member of a trade not unsuc- 
ful in obtaining wage increases might be 
in order: Strive for advancement on 
your merits without knocking the other 
fellow, which is not only unsportsman- 
like but is poor policy—you might want 
his help some day. 

—Building Mechanic. 
Brooklyn, Sept. 1 
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There is a publisher in Chicago—Chas. 
H. Kerr—who has for many years past 
published books for working people, but 
as far as I know, not a book of that 
publisher has ever appeared on the 
A.L.A. or Wisconsin Book List. My 
own experience is a case in point. A 
while back, the Socialist Mayor of a 
city in Wisconsin (not Milwaukee), 
turned over a part of his small salary 
to the library with the request that it 
be spent for books on Socialism. The 
Board accepted the gift, coming from the 
chief executive but immediately wrote 
to me for a list of books against socialism 
as an antidote. Why not have both 
sides of all questions—for and against 
Christian Science, Spiritualism and all 
the other isms. Why not have an Open 
Forum right in your library lecture room 
and thresh out all sides of every ques- 
tion of interest to humans? It would 
certainly stimulate circulation both per- 
sonal and institutional. I have been glad 
to note of late that two of the libraries 
of the State are sponsoring lecture 
courses, fine things. Why should 
women’s clubs be the only users of your 
buildings? 


Library like a store 


I have come to believe that no person 
should be appointed as librarian and 
none should graduate from a library 
school until she has worked in a de- 
partment store—I don’t mean a corre- 
spondence course in salesmanship but I 
do mean in the advertising department 
and in the actual seeling of goods and 
the other ways people are lured to buy 
thru shop windows and other advertis- 
ing. If I ever had to plan another li- 
brary building, I would make a most 
radical departure in its architecture. I 
sinned mightily thru lack of understand- 
ing. I would make it resemble a store 
just as far as possible with show win- 
dows that really attract—there is noth- 
ing more humorous or ineffective than 
the attempts I’ve seen in branch libra- 
ries in stores to lure people in—branch 
librarians should go to Marshall Field’s 
in Chicago and take a course in window 
dressing. The usual library is repellent 
to all but the classically cultured with 
its cold stone exterior and its hard 


backed chairs and formal fittings. Go 
to the Hotel Davenport at Spokane, 
Washington, and see its delightfuly cor- 
dial lounge—real logs in the fireplace 
on a cold day; flowers, birds, lovely rugs 
that are the talk of all the travelers who 
travel hundred of miles to enjoy the 
warmth of its hospitality. Can’t afford 
‘em? Make your library attractive and 
see the money roll in. Green Bay is an 
example of such an attractive library. 


Filene and Listerine 


If the modern department store used 
the methods in vogue in modern libra- 
ries in getting its products to the people, 
it would fail in a month. You should get 
the great E. A. Filene of Boston out 
here for your next meeting. In his great 
store, if a piece of goods, or a coat or 
a dress isn’t sold in a specified time from 
the date of purchase, down it goes into 
the basement and out it goes for what it 
will bring, regardless of profit. His 
goods do not stand on shelves year after 
year, receiving attention only from the 
janitor’s dust cloth. I have visited li- 
braries from Massachusetts to Califor- 
nia and from Calgary, Canada, to £1 
Paso, Texas, and I have not found one 
that is run on modern business methods 
in the matter of advertising. In London 
this summer, I was told that there were 
1,300,000 men out of work and the 
greatest manufacturer in Great Britain 
told us that one reason for the unem- 
ployment was that they were so tied to 
tradition that they could not find new 
uses for their products. I venture to 
suggest as a remedy that they secure the 
advertising director of Listerine, that 
old standby who is paid no less than 
$30,000 a year to impress us with the 
successive horrors of halitosis, dandruff 
and personal odoriferousness, with more 
warnings in the offing. Saturday Eve- 
ning Pests, Libertines and Homely Lad- 
ies Journals are almost given away that 
we may learn of uses paid for at $12,000 
a page on long term contracts. Every 
library should spend a part of its book 
fund, no matter how small, to advertise 
its wares. It should not be the pauper 
recipient of the bounty of country news- 
papers who have their own bills to pay 
and who are finding it harder and harder 
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to compete with the world’s worst news- 
papers. Advertising is of three kinds— 
by print, by voice, and by act. 


How I made Milwaukee famous 


I was originally hired by the Mil- 
waukee Public Library as Superintendent 
of the Circulating Department to work 
up the circulation of books in the Mil- 
waukee schools. I had been making Mil- 
waukee famous as a teacher thru taking 
three boys and six baskets to the library 
every week to get books for the 72 
fourth grade children under by solicitous 
care. I visited every school and every 
class from the 3rd grade up to tell them 
of our treasures. Don’t say that you 
cannot speak in public for those were 
the days in which I stuttered horribly 
(unfortunately I haven’t forgotten how) 
and suffered horrible embarrassment be- 
fore those children but I managed to get 
my message across and worked up a cir- 
culation of 98,000 in the schools alone. 
There are the great unreached because 
you choose to lead hermit lives, too of- 
ten content to spend your time over 
petty little inconsequential details in 
classification and cataloging and adding 
up meaningless statistics for your 
monthly reports to your unknowing and 
complacent library boards when you 
should be spending 60 per cent of your 
time out hustling for new borrowers at- 
tending and addressing all sorts of meet- 
ings of labor unions, business men’s 
luncheons (the supreme virtue), lodges, 
fraternities, store and bank organiza- 
tions, welfare and improvement societies, 
etc. etc. You should also seek personal 
interviews with men and women of 
prominence and find out why they buy 
their own books which they rarely read 
a second time, instead of those they pay 
for in their taxes. Find out the titles of 
the books they read and why they read 
them. Put the soft pedal on all this 
new patronizing chatter about Adult 
Education as if the lives of men were 
not filled with records of those like Edi- 
son and hosts of others who have edu- 
cated themselves. As opposed to all this 
Adult stuff which is really a confession 
that in the last 75 years of progress you 
have never thought of him before but 
have been putting in all vour time on 


his offsprings, just take a day off from 
this latter day sweetness toward the 
grown ups and educate yourself in all 
the alluring ways thru which you can get 
these same self-respecting adults to hap- 
pily and unconsciously lead themselves 
to your store-house of knowledge. The 
best managed husband, I am told by those 
in on the know, is the one who doesn’t 
know it and so it should be with your 
libraries. And when this adult rises to 
your fascinating bait and ventures across 
the threshold, let some one greet him 
other than a young flapper who has re- 
cently qualified as a guide to all knowl- 
edge by passing a civil service examina- 
tion in which she knew who was the 
president of the United States, the date 
of the Revolutionary War, the name of 
a book by Dickens, and how to spell em- 
barrassment, separate, and vilify. And 
don’t send him out with a guarantor’s 
card to be signed by a banker, his land- 
lady, and a green grocer but entrust him 
with a book of his, not your, choice at 
once, just as the other departments of 
the city entrust him with the streets and 
side-walks with no thought that he might 
take them away. And then renew it the 
day he takes it out if he is a slow reader. 
Then when he returns it, don’t make him 
stand in a long queue until he misses his 
supper. 
Down with privileges! 

The modern system of checking off 
books is the library’s greatest weakness. 
I have seen attendants go so far as to 
examine every book, even hunting for 
the comment “this is n g” at the end. 
Give it a glance as to its date to see 
that it’s not overdue, and then look up 
the slip later. In reaching the great un- 
reached, the question is paramount of 
duplicating popular books while they are 
popular. In a recent newspaper in one 
city there was a list of an amazing num- 
ber of reserves for an equally amazing 
small number of duplicates—such as 5 
copies and 35 reservations. It is an 
exasperation for a taxpayer to ask for a 
certain book that every one is discussing 
and to be told that no copy is in when 
at that very moment she sees three cop- 
ies of that book on a shelf directly back 
of the assistant, waiting for people who 
have had the forethought to take out a 
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mortgage on that book thru a penny for 
a postal which gives her 3 days to get 
there while dozens of people may have 
asked for it in the meantime. In a pub- 
lic, tax supported library there should 
be no privileged class—there should be 
no reserves for anybody—it should be 
first come, first served. It will not do 
to hide the reserves from the public eye 
by a curtain—for a would-be-borrower 
may hang around long enough to see the 
coveted volume given to another. Some 
libraries refuse to renew classified books 
if a reserve is entered, thus oft-times de- 
priving the original borrower of the com- 
pletion of his study. The pocket says, 
“This book may be taken for 14 days 
and once renewed for the same period” 
and libraries should stand by the rules 
as printed. Some libraries refuse to 
transfer a popular novel from one card 
to another when it is brought from the 
same family or friend. The card that 
is brought reads “Mrs. John Doe is en- 
titled to draw books from this library” 
and that card must be honored when 
presented. The library is not legally con- 
cerned with family or friendly relations 
or neighborhood rings or circles or 
cliques and it has no business to pry into 
them like gossips and snoopers. 


Pretty small business 


Another trouble that should be rem- 
edied is the matter of denying a little 
child the right to draw a book because 
he owes your municipality a penny. In 
an eastern city famous for its work with 
children I saw hundreds and hundreds 
of cards held in the children’s room be- 
cause parents would not give Johnnie or 
Sarah a penny or two to release them. 
Suggested to libraries: A city can af- 
ford to lose the money more than a child 
can afford to lose the opportunity of 
reading good books. The common com- 
plaint is that children return books too 
soon and I should never assess a fine 
on any child until it became an aggra- 
vated case. A simple word to a child 
who is careless about returning a book 
after he has read it, based on the ground 
that he is depriving other children of 
the pleasure of reading it in keeping it 
out so long, should suffice. To take pen- 





nies from children who oft-times are 
transported thru a book’s content into 
the only joy they know, is pretty small 
business. 


You may look upon all these latter 
remarks as petty details not worth your 
time but they bulk large in a town’s 
feeling toward its library. 


Listen to the following quotation in 
illustration of this. 

“I gave up the club and tried the Public 
Library. I could read there in an atmosphere 
that, while not so aristocratic, was certainly 
less soporific. To be sure, there were a few 
old men sitting about the long tables asleep 
over a volume of last year’s ‘Punch’; but the 
great majority of the visitors walked with 
determined, purposeful footsteps. They went 
directly to definite points in the mysterious 
card catalogue that lined the walls. They 
wrote busily on little slips, and waited impa- 
tiently for big, solemn volumes, from which 
they made long extracts and copious notes. 


“I noticed that there was a sign on the 
table where I was sitting which read some- 
thing like this: ‘These seats are for the ex- 
clusive use of students doing serious work’.’ 
Very soon, a shabby little man, who was sit- 
ting next to me reading a newspaper, was 
asked to move away to make room for a 
bobbed-haired girl who struggled over to the 
seat under a load of church histories that 
would have warped a respectable parsonage 
library. The little shabby man looked rather 
sheepish; as if he had been caught pulling 
his ears or sucking his thumb. Just then, 
I saw a solemn library attendant heading my 
way. I knew my call had come, so I got up 
and walked out! I never went back.” 


Who owns the library? 


I have heard the remark in some 
towns “Our librarian thinks she owns 
that library,” and I have found resent- 
ment extending thru entire communities. 
I have known librarians who were cor- 
dially hated for their hardness, their 
domineering ways and officiousness. I 
have known others who were loved by 
all. Some years ago, in preparing a pa- 
per for the A.L.A. on ways of adver- 
tising, I received one reply which I have 
always remembered. After enumerating 
at some length the many devices she used, 
she concluded in the words with which 
I shall conclude as representing the best 
method of reaching the great unreached : 
“Like the immortal Mellins Food,” she 
wrote, “we are advertised by our lov- 
ing friends.” 
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NOT TO BE CIRCULATED? 


By Ernest F. Ayres 


[Mr, Ayres, proprietor of Ayres Book Shop, 
Boise, Idaho, takes exception to Mrs. Mary E. 
S. Root’s “list of books in series not circulated 
by standardized libraries,” that appeared in 
the January 1929 Wilson Bulletin. We invite 
comment and open discussion on Mr. Ayres’ 
defense of the type of juvenile book that most 
librarians seem to agree is harmful.] 


W HY worry about censorship, so 
long as we have librarians? True, 
these worthy arbiters of our literary pab- 
ulum cannot hale an author into court 
for offenses against their esthetic pref- 
erences, but they can—and do—exercise 
a most rigid censorship over what the 
dear public shall—and shall not-—read. 
The mere fact that the aforesaid dear 
public pays all the bills appears to be a 
negligible factor in the situation. , 

A recent number of the Wilson Bulle- 
tin contains a list of books which are 
under the ban, not because any of them 
are what we euphemistically call “sophis- 
ticated”, but solely because the librarians 
do not care for that type of literature. 

The maker of this Index Expurgatori- 
us does not suggest, more or less timid- 
ly, that there may be better books for 
boys and girls than those on the restrict- 
ed list. We might all agree with such a 
statement, but when we see our favorite 
juvenile authors classed with those who 
are barred from the mails—NotT TO BE 
CIRCULATED—we feel that a mild protest 
may not be amiss. 


Alger’s name leads all the rest 


Let us examine the list and determine, 
if possible what the shooting is all about. 
First comes Alger, with his 121 titles 
still in print. Further down, we meet our 
old friends Harry Castlemon, Edward 
Ellis, Martha Finley, Laura Lee Hope, 
Mrs. Meade, Burt Standish and dozens 
of others, with “Pansy”, A. F. Johnston 
and Carolyn Wells barely escaping the 
fatal anathema. 


Maybe all of these books should be 
cast into outer darkness, but some of us 
oldtimers, both men and women, feel that 
stories that have held four generations 


spellbound, and that have so far failed 
to produce a condition of anarchy and 
rebellion in these United States, may 
have something more to offer than the 
librarians appear to realize. 

Alger wrote about boys that were too 
good to be true. Martha Finley’s Elsie 
is a little prig who should be spanked and 
sent to bed. Oliver Optic’s heroes are 
far more heroic, and his villains far more 
villainous, than any we meet in real life. 
But is it the place of any librarian, hold- 
ing a position as trustee of public funds, 
to tell men and women who enjoyed 
those books when they were young, that 
their children shall not be allowed to 
read the same tales? 

Would any book of absolutely no value 
have lived as long as Elsie Dinsmore, or 
many of the Alger titles? It hardly seems 
possible. 


A challenge to librarians 


Then why pick on Laura Lee Hope? 
If any one, librarian or not, can suggest 
a better series for children than the 
Bobbsey Twins, or even one that is just 
as good, hundreds of parents will rise 
up and call him blessed. 

Examining the list more closely, it is 
found that the greatest interest lies in 
the names left out, as in the case of the 
small boy who dreamed he died and went 
to Heaven and was surprised to find 
so few there of those who had been su- 
premely confident of their ultimate desti- 
nation. 

Where is Henty, the author who was 
the bane of every librarian when I was a 
youngster? (There now, I’ve given my- 
self away, and classified myself as a fos- 
sillized back-number, but at least I may 
be allowed to express the views of my 
generation, even tho we be considered 
archaic as to ideas, and senile as to in- 
telligence. ) 

Where are Tom Sawyer and Huck 
Finn, books that were banned from all 
libraries, only a few years ago, and which 
are still considered dangerous titles by 
at least one librarian of my acquaintance ? 
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Where are Frank Baum’s Oz books, 
and the series by Captain Charles King, 
and Mayne Reid’s works, and dozens of 
other titles that used to bring pain and 
distress to librarians when mentioned by 
juvenile borrowers? 

One librarian of my acquaintance re- 
fused to purchase any book dealing with 
war, or with bloodshed in any form. Na- 
turally this eliminated Treasure Island 
and, in fact, almost everything for boys 
except the Alger books, and now these 
have been listed as Not To Be Circu- 
LATED. 

Most librarians are familiar with the 
famous letter written by one of their 
number nearly fifty years ago, deploring 
the depraved tastes of boys and girls 
who seemed to prefer the trashy novels 
of Dickens and Scott, to the more worth- 
while works of Fenimore Cooper. Ev- 
eryone laughs at that letter today. How 
many years will it be, I wonder, before 
our descendants laugh just as heartily 
at the latest Not To BE CrrcuLatTEep list. 


The annunciation of Nick Carter 
Some of us have lived to see Nick 
Carter raised from a status where his 
exploits had to be read out back of the 
barn—with one eye open for Dad—, to 
a position where his original titles are an 
honored addition to one large library. 
We have seen a prominent author spring 
to the defense of our boyhood friend, 
Old Cap Collier. And we have seen 
Melville’s Moby Dick, scorned by critics 
and librarians alike, arriving at a well 
deserved popularity a half century later. 
I may be wrong, but having brought 
up three children and taught them to love 
good books, I feel that my rule has been 
proved in actual use. Let them read 
what they want to, and try to direct their 
tastes after they have learned to read and 
enjoy some books of their own selection. 
With the schools ruining their love 
for good poetry and good stories, by 
requiring a dissection of each specimen 
to find out what makes it beautiful, it 
is hard enough to get the youngster to 
read anything at all. The only way he 
will ever get started is on something that 
can hold his interest, and it is well to let 
him select this for himself. 
Treasure Island can do it. The four 
titles by the late Charles Boardman 





Hawes can do it. A few other books 
can do it, but they are all too few, if you 
except those on the Not To BE CIRCULAT- 
ED list. Why not let the youngster have 
the Elsie books, the Alger titles, the 
Frank Merriwell series, and many of 
the other stories which, while they may 
do him no particular good, will certainly 
do him no harm. At least, they will 
teach him to read for pleasure, and that 
is the main thing. 


Sonny reads what papa reads 


Anyone who runs a bookstore, as I 
do, knows that many parents absolutely 
refuse to buy a book for Johnnie or 
Mary, unless it is one that Papa or Mam- 
ma read, usually from twenty to fifty 
years ago. This rather handicaps the 
dealer in his selection, at least until he 
has won the confidence of his patrons, 
so perhaps it is not surprising that the 
books on the Not To BE CIRCULATED list 
still have a tremendous sale, particularly 
on the second-hand shelves. 

If we must have a censorship, let us 
go the whole way and allow the state to 
handle the matter, keeping the titles 
which are considered dangérous away 
from everyone, rich and poor alike. But 
let us avoid the censorship which says, 
in effect : 

“You must pay your taxes to support 
this institution, and to pay my pitiful 
salary, but if you want your boys and 
girls to enjoy the books which gave you 
so much pleasure when you were young, 
you will have to go to the store and buy 
them. Here, they are Not To BE Circu- 
LATED.” 





A “REMARKABLE YOUNG MAN” 


N the completion of his new three-act 
play, The Apple Cart, George Bernard 
Shaw is again busy refusing to visit the 
United States. He feels that, at 72, the en- 
thusiastic American worship of literary lions 
would soon put an end to him. It is bad 
enough in England, where police have to con- 
trol the crowds fighting for a few returned 
tickets for his Fabian Society lectures. 
Answering an invitation to participate in 
a Tudor pageant, Shaw replied: “I have 
somehow impressed the public as a remark- 
able young man, but now that I am over 
seventy and a good deal the worse for hard 
wear, I find all sorts of youthful activities 
pressed on me. You must let me off; the 


only pageant I expect to attend henceforth is 
my funeral.” 
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BOOKS ON THE CARIBBEAN 


Compiled by Harry L.. Foster 
Author of “The Caribbean Cruise,” and “Combing the Caribbees” 


General 


A Guide to the West Indies. F. A. Ober. 
1920. (Long a standard work on this ter- 
ritory.) 

Pocket Guide to the West Indies. Alger- 
non Aspinall. 1927. (Concise and clear; 
most informative on British islands.) 

The Book of the West Indies. A. Hyatt 
Verrill. 1919. (Much information, pain- 
lessly and pleasingly administered.) 

Roaming through the West Indies. Harry 
A. Franck. 1920. (Random wanderings of 
a veteran wanderer.) 

The West Indies. George Manington. 1925. 
(An Englishman’s impressions.) 

Admirals of the Caribbean. Francis R. 
Hart. 1922. (History.) 

The Buccaneers of America. John Esque- 
meling. (One of the old reliables.) 

The Discovery of America. John Fiske. 
(Two volumes.) 

The - meres of Piracy. E. K. Chatterton. 
1915. 

In the Wake of the Buccaneers. A. Hyatt 
Verrill. 1923. (An entertaining cruise, 
visiting pirate haunts.) 

The Real Story of the Pirate. 
Verrill. 

Pilgrims of Adversity. William McFee. 
1928. (The story of early seafarers, done 
dramatically by one of the later.) 


Sails and Swords. Arthur Strawn. 1928. 
(Covering the adventures of Balboa and 
his gang.) 

La Agonia Antillana. Luis Araquistain. 
1928. (The imperialistic Yank exposed by 
a Spaniard.) 


Combing the Caribbees. Harry L. Foster. 
1929. (A journal of ramdom wanderings 
thru the less-visited corners of the West 
Indies—the Lesser Antilles and Haiti.) 

The Caribbean Cruise: A Handbook for the 
Traveler. Harry L. Foster. 1928. (An 
informal but informative guide to the 
most popular of winter playgrounds). 


Caribbean Interests of the United States. 
Chester Lloyd Jones. 1919. 


Crusading in the West Indies. W. F. Jor- 
dan. (A missionary’s tale.) 


oes South. Philip Sanford Marden. 


Our West Indian Neighbors. Frederick A. 
Ober. 1916. (More informal than his 
Guide-Book.) 


A. Hyatt 


Lands of the Caribbean. Frank G. Carpen- 
ter. (Covers West Indies, Central Amer- 
ica, and Panama.) 

Columbus. Marius Andre. Translated by 
Eloise Parkhurst Hugenin. 1928. (Show- 
ing up the great big bum.) 

The British West Indies. Algernon As- 
pinall. 1912. (History, resources, prog- 
ress, etc.) 

West Indian Tales of Old. Algernon As- 
pinall. 1912. (British.) 

Islands. Sir Arthur 
(British.) 

The Handbook of the British West Indies, 
British Guiana, and British Honduras. 
Algernon Aspinall. (Obtainable in most 
British colonies.) 

The West Indies ad the Spanish Main. 
James Rodney. 1896. (History.) 

Central American and West Indian Arche- 
ology. Thomas A. Joyce. 1916. 

Latin America and the United States. 
Graham H. Stuart. 1922. (Covers Carib- 
bean problems.) 

A Tropical Tramp with the Tourists. Harry 
L. Foster. 1925. (Touches on Cuba, Pan- 
ama, Colombia, Venezuela, and Trini- 
dad.) 

By Intervention of Providence. 
McKenna. 1923. 

The Cradle of the Deep. Sir Frederick 
Treves. 1920. 

Whisperings of the Caribbean. Joseph J. 
Williams. 1925. (Reflections of a mis- 
sionary.) 


E. Shipley. 1924. 


Stephen 


Bahamas 
Sketches of Summerland. G. J. H. North- 
croft. 1912. 
The Bahaman Islands. George Burbank 
Shattuck. 1905. (Mostly physiography, 
geology, etc.) 


Bermuda 


Bermuda Past and Present. Walter Brown- 
ell Hayward. 1923. (A standard work, but 
also interesting.) 

All About Bermuda. John J. Bushell. 1911. 
(Published in Bermuda.) 


Central America 

A Gringo in Mafiana-Land. Harry L. Fos- 
ter. 1924. (Random wanderings from 
Mexico to Costa Rica.) 

Conquest of the Tropics. Frederick Up- 
ham Adams. (The romance of big busi- 
ness as represented by the United Fruit 
Company.) 
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Gypsying Through Central America. Eu- 
gene Cunningham. 1923. 

Central America. L. E. Elliott. 1924. 

Central America. W. H. Koebel. 1917. 

Five Republics of Central America. Dana 
G. Munro. 1918. 


Central America and Its Problems. Fred- 
erick Palmer. 1918. 
Guatemala and the States of Central 


America. C. W. Domville-Fife. 1913. 

The Central Americans. Arthur Ruhl. 1928. 
(The latest word on this territory, and 
a good picture of the people.) 


Colombia 


Sunlight in New Granada. William McFee. 
1926. (Casual and interesting observations 
of a seafaring literary light on shore.) 

Colombia Land of Miracles. Blair Niles. 
1924. (Charming impressions of people 
and scenery.) 


Colombia. V. Levine. (Physical features, 
etc.) 
Colombia. Phanor, J. Elder. 1913. 
Cuba 


San Cristobal de la Habana. Joseph Her- 
gesheimer. 1923. 

Cuba Past and Present. 
1920. 

Terry’s Guide. (A hardy perennial, pro- 
curable in Havana.) 

When It’s Cocktail Time in Cuba. Basil 
Woon. 1928. (How to have a good time 
there.) 

Cuba, Old and New. A. G. Robinson. 1915. 

Cubans of Today. William B. Parker. 1919. 

The Rough Riders. Theodore Roosevelt. 
1899. 

se for Santiago. Stephen Bonsal. 


A. Hyatt Verrill. 


Haiti and Santo Domingo 


The French Revolution in Santo Domingo. 
T. Lothrop Stoddard. 1914. (A standard 
work, the term Santo Domingo covering 
Haiti.) 

Haiti, Her History and Her Detractors. 
J. N. Leger. 1907. (A somewhat kindly 
view of the matter by a former Haitian 
Minister of the U. S.) 

Hayti or The Black Republic. Spencer St. 
John. 1884. (As it appeared to an Eng- 
lishman in the good old days.) 


Black Haiti. Blair Niles. 1926. 
Where Black Rules White. Hesketh Pritch- 
ard. 1900. 


Black Democracy. H. P. Davis. 1928. (The 
history brought up to date with discus- 
sion of present conditions.) 

—- Santo Domingo and Haiti. Sam- 
uel uy Inman. 1920. (A journalist with 
the marines.) 





Santo Domingo. Otto Schoenrich. 1918. 
(The Spanish side of the island from 
A to Z.) 

Black Majesty. John W. Vandercook. 1928. 
(Old King Christophe dramatized.) 

The Magic Island. W. B. Seabrook. (The 
secrets of voodooism.) 

Naboth’s Vineyard. Sumner Welles. (The 
Dominican Republic, from 1844 to 1924, 
thoroly covered by a diplomat.) 


Jamaica 


A History of Jamaica. W. J. Gardner. 1909. 
(British.) 


Historic Jamaica. Frank Cundall. 1915. 
(British; should be obtainable in Ja- 
maica.) 


Jamaica in 1924. Frank Cundall. (A hand- 
book for visitors or intending settler, ob- 
tainable locally.) 

Tom Cringle’s Log. Michael Scott. (A 
work based more or less on fact and 
covering many of Jamaica’s historic 
sights.) 

Jamaica; the New Riviera. Jas. M. D. John- 
ston. 1903. (British.) 

Through Jamaica with a Kodak. Alfred 
Leader. 1907. (British.) 


Lesser Antilles 


Alone in the Caribbean. Frederic A. Fen- 
ger. 1917. (An adventure cruise in a sail- 
ing canoe.) 

Two Years in the French West Indies. 
Lafcadio Hearn. 1890. 

The Virgin Islands of the U. S. A. Luther 
K. Zabriskie. 1918. (Complete data, by a 
former Vice-Consul.) 

Handbook of Trinidad and Tobago. Col. 
J. H. Collens. 1912. (Published in Port 
of Spain.) 

Trinidad and Tobago Year Book. C. B. 
Franklin. (Annual publication, Port of 
Spain.) 

Yarn of a Yankee Privateer. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 1926. (Touches on Barbados.) 

The Barbados Handbook. E. Goulburn 
Sinckler. 1914. (British; may be procur- 
able locally.) 

St. Lucia; The Helen of the West Indies. 
(Booklet published locally.) 

St. Vincent Handbook. Robert M. Ander- 
son. (Published locally.) 

Handbook of St. Kitts-Nevis. Katharine 
Janet Burdon. 1920. (Obtainable thru 
British West India Committee.) 

The Virgin Islands, B. W. I. D. C. Fish- 
lock. 1912. (Covers British Virgins; ob- 
tainable thru West India Committee.) 

Notes on Dominica. 1906. S. Grieve. (Brit- 


ish. 

Vinein Islands. T. H. N. de Booy and John 
T. Faris. 1918. 

Cruising Among the Caribbees. 
Augustus Stoddard. 1903. 


Charles 
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Panama 


Panama of Today. A. Hyatt Verrill. 1927. 
(Informative and interesting.) 


Old Panama and Castilla del Oro. Dr. C. 
L .G. Anderson. 1914. (Historical.) 


Panama Past and Present. Farnham Bis- 
hop. 1920. 


The Government of the Canal Zone. Gen- 
eral George W. Goethals. 1915. (By one 
who ought to know.) 


The Big Ditch. Eric Walrond. 1928. (The 
story of the building of the Panama 
Canal.) 


Sanitation in Panama. General William 
Crawford Gorgas. 1915. (By the one who 
introduced it.) 


Zone Policeman 88. Harry A. Franck. 
1920. (A close-up of construction days.) 


Prowling about Panama. Bishop George 
A Miller. 1919. (Odd corners off the tour- 
ist trail.) 


Panama; the Canal, the Country, and the 
People. Albert Edwards. 1911. 


Panama and What It Means. John Fraser 
Foster. 1913. 


The Panama Canal and Its 
Vaughan Cornish. 1909. 


Makers. 





Porto Rico 


Porto Rico. Knowlton Mixer. 1926. (Past 
history and present conditions.) 


Down in Porto Rico. George Milton 
Fowles. 1910. 
Porto Rico Past and Present. A. Hyatt 


Verrill. 

Guide to Porto Rico. Wolf and Meir. 1928. 
(A guide for the tourist and the business 
man.) 


Venezuela 
Venezuela. Leonard V. Dalton. 1924. (A. 
comprehensive handbook.) 


The River of Seven Stars. Arthur O. Friel. 
1924. (Exploration on the upper Orinoco.) 


For the Business Man 


Commercial Travelers’ Guide to Latin 
America. Ernst B. Filsinger. Published 
by Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. (Covers 
West Indies as well as S. A.) 

Industrial and Commercial South America. 
Annie S. Peck. 1927. 

The South American Handbook. (A stand- 
ard annual, British but obtainable in 
U. S., covering Cuba, Central America, 
Venezuela, Colombia, etc.) 

Commerce of South America. Clarence F. 
Jones. 1928 





“Direct-MaIL” PUBLICITY 


HE Haverhill Public Library is try- 
ing a “direct-mail” method of pub- 

ty, reports the Massachusetts Library 
Club Bulletin. Every month 125 letters 
are sent out to residents of the city not 
registered in the Library. The names 
are obtained thru the directory. Begin- 
ning with the A’s each name is looked 
up in the registration file. If the name 
is not found, nor any other names regis- 
tered at the same address, it is considered 
eligible. If there are children only regis- 
tered at the address it is considered wise 
to petition the parents’ name. Enclosed 
with each letter is a standing calendar 
for the current month upon which is 
printed the hours that the library and its 
branches are open, its resources and ser- 
vices. The monthly bulletin of new 
books is also included. Since the plan 
has been in operation for only two or 
three months, it is too early yet to con- 
sider the results. A special letter-head 
was drawn and printed for these letters. 


The letter reads: 


My dear Mr. and Mrs. - - - - 


The Board of Trustees and employees of 
the Public Library would like to add you to 
the 15,000 Haverhill residents who make use 
of it. 

It is our earnest desire to supply you with 
books which fit your needs, both for business 
and for leisure reading. 


If you don’t find what you want at the 
Library, ask the assistants at the Delivery 
Desk or in the Reference Room to help you. 
It is part of their job, and they are eager to 
assist you. 

Brief lists of books on topics in which you 
may be interested will be mailed to you at any 
time, upon request. We publish a monthly 
bulletin of timely books, which we will gladly 
mail you. 


An outline of resources and services of your 
city Library is enclosed with this letter. 
There is no charge to the individual for 
any phase of library service. 
Sincerely yours 
DonaLp K. CAMPBELL, 
Librarian. 
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EIGHTH GRADE READING 


By Azile M. Wafford 
High School Librarian, Laurens, South Carolina 


FOLLOWING the recent rulings of 
the Southern Association of Secon- 
dary Schools regarding library work in 
the high schools, our wide-awake super- 
intendent was wise enough to see the 
advantage of getting in on the ground 
floor. Thus it is that we have a small, 
but organized library, which serves the 
high school every period of the day and 
offers limited service to the elementary 
grades. It is my high privilege to be 
the first librarian, falling heir to a room 
designated as “The Library” and a mass 
of books from which have been salvaged 
some 1200 volumes, exclusive of refer- 
ence works. However, to dwell on how 
it has grown into a pleasant place where 
one may locate information at a mo- 
ment’s notice would be another story and 
take me from the topic at hand. 

The fact that two mill districts and a 
half dozen rural schools send their high 
school pupils to Laurens makes our 331 
high school pupils a representative group. 
In order to have some idea of how and 
where we should start in the matter of 
supervised reading, we recently attempt- 
ed a study of reading in the eighth 
grade having access for the first time 
to a systematic use of the library. 
Copies of the following blank were 
handed to the eighth grade pupils and 
from the one hundred copies returned 
some rather interesting facts were 
gathered. 


A study of reading 


The American Library Association has com- 
piled a list of 25 books that every boy and 
girl should read. Please answer the questions 
below and check on the list the books which 
you have read. 


Name Age Grade 

What school did you attend last year? 

Was there a library in your school? 

Do you belong to the public library? 

Do your parents belong to it? 

List 10 books in your home. 

Name your favorite book. 

Name 3 each newspapers and magazines 
which come to your home. 





A. L. A. List of Books 


Aesop’s fables. 

Alcott—Little women. 
Andersen’s fairy tales. 

Arabian nights’ entertainments. 


Carroll—Alice’s adventures in Wonderland. 


Defoe—Robinson Crusoe. 
Dickens—Christmas carol. 
Dodge—Hans Brinker. 


Hagedorn—Boys’ life of Theodore Roose- 


velt. 

Hawthorne—Wonder book for boys and 
girls. 

Irving—Legend of Sleepy Hollow and Rip 
Van Winkle. 


Kipling—Jungle book 

Lamb—Tales from Shakespeare. 
London—Call of the wild. 

Malory—Boys’ King Arthur, ed. by Lanier. 
Nicolay—Boys’ life of Abraham Lincoln. 


Pyle—Some merry adventures of Robin 
Hood. 


Seton—Wild animals I have known. 

Spyri—Heidi 

Stevenson—Child’s garden of verses. 

Stevenson—Home book of verse for young 
folks. 

Stevenson—Treasure Island. 


Twain—Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 
Van Loon—Story of mankind. 
Wiggin—Rebecca of Sunnybrook farm. 


The youngest pupil is 12 years of age 
and the oldest 17, both being boys, tho 
the average is decidedly in favor of 13 
years. Of the 40 pupils completing the 
intermediate grades in other schools, 7 
had access to no library books. Only 3 
of the 100 belong to the public library, 
a small but good one fostered by a local 
club of women; 1 of this number reports 
his parents as being members and 6 
others report their parents as members 
altho they are not. 


3y 12 children no list of books to be 
read in their homes is made, several 
admitting that there are none. A few 
name only one book, the Bible, and one 
boy adds to that Black Beauty which our 
records show he had just carried home 
from the library. Only 45 name the 
full list of 10 books, the others ranging 
the numbers below. 
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Magazines in the home 


No magazines are reported in 5 homes 
and no newspapers in the same number, 
though not the same homes; 71 name 
as many as three magazines and 53 name 
the requested number of newspapers. 
Among the magazines most frequently 
mentioned are found the Scholastic, re- 
quired for study in English classes, 
various farm journals, Better Homes 
and Gardens, given free with each mem- 
bership in the Civic League, and every 
form of household magazine. College 
students have seen to that during the 
summers! The American is taken in 17 
homes; Literary Digest in a half dozen; 
American Boy, Saturday Evening Post, 
and National Geographic in 4 each; 
W orld’s Work, Y outh’s Companion, and 
Country Gentleman in 2 each. The 
American Mercury gets one vote! 
Altho no actual count is made there is 
a generous sprinkling of fraternity and 
religious publications. Newspapers seem 
less widely varied: The county weeklies, 
one of several dailies from the neighbor- 
ing cities, and a scant representation 
from other states. A Washington daily 
goes to 2 homes and a New York paper 
to one. Another home subscribes to only 
one newspaper, The Grit. 


Favorite books 


The choice of favorite books would 
make an interesting study of its own, 
for there are almost as many favorites as 
children. Treasure Island leads with 12 
votes ; Little women, 7 ; Robinson Crusoe, 
6; Rebecca of Sunnybrook farm and Girl 
of the Limberlost get 3 each. Heidi, We, 
Black Beauty, Tom Sawyer, Robin 
Hood, Twenty thousand leagues under 
the sea, Master Skylark, Evangeline—all 
come in for honorable mention. This 
does not take into account the various 
popular series and numerous other books, 
including A bunch of cherries and Wild 
Bill Hickok, of which I had never heard. 
My heart thrilled most over the naming 
of favorites to which I had introduced 
the pupils thru our own high school 
library this year. 

No child has read the 25 books on the 
list, tho the baby of the class, a little 
bookworm has 23 to his credit. He does 
not like Little women and had never 


heard of The story of mankind. Five 
pupils have read none of the books, Of 
the 80 pupils who have read only 10 
books or less, 3 have read only 2; 10 
have read only 3; and only 8 have read 
10. Of the others, 5 have read as many 
as 15; 6 have read 11; and 1 pupil has 
read each 13 and 17. No comparison is 
obvious in the reading of the boys as 
compared with that of the girls. It is 
a fact, however, that the 5 pupils who 
have read none of the books are all boys. 
The best paper comes from a boy, age 
13, of educated parents. There is whole- 
some reading material in his home; he 
belongs to the public library; his reading 
tastes are normal; and he has read 17 of 
the 25 books. The poorest paper comes 
also from a boy, age 15, whose parents 
are uneducated farm tenants. His only 
reading material at home consists of 
cheap farm papers; he has read none 
of the books listed; and his favorite 
book is one of Zane Grey’s, read this 
year. I understand now why he insists 
on reading fairy stories and have given 
him some simple books, discarded from 
the library because of their condition. 


“The good of all this” 


My practical-minded sister, who her- 
self has made a liberal contribution to 
the cause of education in our state, wants 
to know the good of all this. Already 
we are reaping benefits. At once our 
library put on its shelves the few books 
on the list not already available and I 
read the ones which I had somehow 
missed. A list hangs in the library and 
the pupils are checking up on themselves. 
I have a better understanding of the 
children’s reading needs and can give 
individual help understandingly. I real- 
ize that many children never see a daily 
paper except on our paper rack and that 
most of them get books only from our 
shelves. One tenth grade boy told me 
that he spends his free hour in the li- 
brary every day because he can study at 
home where he has nothing to read. No 
wonder they crowd the place, take turns 
at the papers and magazines and keep 
my dating stamp busy. Besides furnish- 
ing reference material for pupils in their 
school work, the high school library has 
a big responsibility in furnishing the 
right kind of reading to its pupils. 
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BOOKMOBILE ALONG THE WAY 


Charles Brockmann 


At the present rate of progress the Boox- 
MOBILE will soon eclipse the record of the 
late Cedric Chivers who is said to have vis- 
ited more public libraries in the United States 
than any other man. This statement is based 
upon the tour of Virginia that concluded on 
February 16 after visiting almost all public 
and college libraries in the state as well as 
the libraries of many high schools. 

Following a brief visit to the Public Li- 
brary of Winchester the trip thru Virginia 
very properly began at Harrisonburg, the 
home of Miss Virginia Harnesberger, Presi- 
dent of the Virginia Library Association, a 
position for which she is eminently fitted and, 
as we rapidly learned, one that she should be 
very proud to hold. 

The State Teachers College at Harrison- 
burg is one of and perhaps the largest of 
four similar institutions in Virginia and it is 
over this library that Miss Harnesberger pre- 
sides. These institutions assume more than 
ordinary importance to the Library world of 
Virginia just at this time due to the fact 
that beginning in the Fall of 1929 state regu- 
lations requiring High Schools to conform to 
definite library standards will be enforced 
rigidly. 


High Schools awakening 


As both the Public Library Group and Col- 
lege Library Group in Virginia seem to have 
their affairs well in hand and making unusual 
progress, especially in obtaining new build- 
ing appropriations, this evidence of an awak- 
ening in the High School group has been the 
outstanding point of interest in the state of 
Virginia. 

Following a full and very pleasant day at 
Charlottesville, the BookMosILE made a quick 
trip back to Washington, D. C. on January 
19. There we spent the entire day in at- 
tendance upon the annual meeting of the Co- 
lumbian (Maryland and District of Columbia) 
Library Association. 

The tour was resumed at Fredericksburg 
with a delightful visit (not without its per- 
sonal interest to the junior member of the 
“crew’) to Miss Rachael Wingfield, Libra- 
rian, Fredericksburg Teachers College, the 
second of the four “key” institutions to be 
visited. Here we were guests, as we have 
frequently been, for luncheon and treated roy- 
ally by faculty and students. 

The longest single stop in Virginia was 
made at Richmond where our first visitor was 
Dr. Henry R. McIlwaine, Librarian, Virginia 
State Library, accompanied by many members 
of his staff. 


The close of the day brought us to the 
door of Miss Olive B. Counts, Librarian, 
Farmville State Teachers College, the third of 


these four institutions that we look to solve 
Virginia’s most pressing library problem. Miss 
Counts has the good fortune to have the loyal 
support of the head of her institution and all 
members of the faculty. Her subsequent let- 
ter informing us of the success of our efforts 
in her behalf is one of the bright jewels of 
our stay in Virginia. 


Not Virginia mud alone 


Danville, South Boston, Virgilina, Clarks- 
ville, Boydton, South Hill and the beautifully 
groomed colored school at Lawrenceville, “St 
Paul’s” followed each other in rapid succes- 
sion. Here, it should be explained, for the 
pacification of our friends in Virginia that 
a recently, widely circulated picture showing 
the BookMmosiLe stuck in the mud at Virgilina 
should have mentioned that the event occurred 
on the border line of the two states from 
which the town took its name. 

Then Petersburg and Miss Hodges and Mrs. 
Lacey and Miss Lowry and Stanley Beck- 
with and Mr. Lum and Mr. McGuire—that 
faithful band who are working so hard to 
have their county be the first in Virginia 
to provide county-wide service by means of 
a book-truck and, not only that, but to go 
to the assistance of less fortunate neighbor- 
ing counties by permitting them to participate 
in the splendid service we know they are 
going to give. 

Then followed a day dedicated to Dr. Earl 
G. Swem of the Library of the College of 
William and Mary at Williamsburg. What 
Dr. Swem doesn’t know about Virginiana just 
isn’t and all librarians may well envy him the 
new addition to his library that is now under 
way. 

From Williamsport, we made a long drive 
with numerous stops to get back to the west- 
ern part of the state where we left off to 
go to Washington. 

Over at Staunton almost anybody on the 
street can tell you how not to “run” a Pub- 
lic Library but just at present they are look- 
ing for someone to tell them how to re-open 
the one they once had. Here again has been 
proven that a Public Library must be un- 
hampered by political, religious or other con- 
nections to function in its true capacity. 

At Lynchburg we found Miss Maude 
Campbell and her library, the Jones Memorial 
Library, all and more than we had been led 
to expect in hearing of her while traversing 
Virginia. Lynchburg seems to be particularly 
blessed for a town of its size for there we 
found also Miss Martha Bell, Librarian of 
Randolph-Macon Womans College, of whom 
we might become quite effusive and Miss 
Mable C. Fuller who handles the difficult co- 
educational Lynchburg College Library most 
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ably. Nearby to Lynchburg we found Sweet- 
briar College where ground has been broken 
for a beautiful new building to replace the 
frame structure with which Miss Steptoe has 
successfully contended with great fortitude. 
The tour was fittingly ended with a series 
of visits to Virginia Polytechnic Institute Li- 
brary where Mr. Ralph M. Brown and his 
assistants handle a big job capably; and to 
East Radford State Teachers College the 
fourth and final of its kind to be visited, 
where Miss Pearl M. Andrews brought out 
the President and members of the faculty; 
thence to Miss Mary Moss, Librarian, Marion 
Junior College, whose wisdom and experience 
sparkle brilliantly over the whole Southwest- 
ern end of Virginia; thence to Miss Mary 
Akers who faces the difficult task of re- 
supplying the denominational library of Em- 
ory and Henry College, burned last year. 


Library conditions in Virginia 

As we sit at the typewriter in the Boox- 
MOBILE we are face to face with the book 
“Publicity for Public Libraries” by Ward. Our 
observation in the state of Virginia has been 
that, taken as a whole, the Public Libraries 
receive a fair share of publicity in the press, 
in the air, in the pulpit and elsewhere; that 


with a few conspicuous exceptions College 
Libraries have not sufficiently sold themselves 
to faculty members and institution heads. 
What publicity is to the public library of- 
ficial, recognition of governing boards is to 
institutional libraries. “Think on these things.” 
In the High Schools, the need seems to be 
greatest for trained workers and secondly for 
impressing upon the “powers that be” the nec- 
essity for freedom of action on the part of 
responsible librarians. 

These observations result from the reaction 
of various classes of librarians to the exhibit 
of the Bookmosite. The Public Librarians 
and members of their staffs and the College 
Librarians approach the BooKMoBILE eagerly 
with pencil and paper, make themselves at 
home and really take away information of 
definite value. A good many others, however, 
seem more impressed with the size of the 
United States Catalog and Trade Annual List 
than with the value these and other tools 
may have for themselves and the communi- 
ties they serve. 

These conditions are not peculiar to Vir- 
ginia, we know but until they are remedied 
here as elsewhere there is work for the Li- 
brary Association. 

Auf wiedersehen, Miss Harnesberger. 











BooKMosiLe Assists IN CouNTy Liprary CAMPAIGN 


At Pettersburg, Va., Miss Theresa D. Hodges, Librarian of the W. R. McKenney Free 
(Public) Library, has started a movement for converting her Library into a County Library 


to serve the county of Dinwiddie with one or more book trucks. 
support of the Southside Virginia News, an influential weekly paper. 
made to have the BooKMosBILE assist in the campaign. 
cuts of the BookmosiLe, announced the purpose of the visit. 
at the Library and in shop windows on the main thorofare. 

one day to assisting Miss Hodges and worked under her direction. 


much interest, and speeches by the score. 


She has the enthusiastic 
Arrangements were 
Newspaper articles, containing 
Posters were put on display 
The BookmosiLe devoted 


There were many visits, 
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BooKMoBILE Route For MARCH March 22—*Charleston, S.C. 
(* indicates night headquarters) - a 23—Orangeburg and *Charleston, 


March 1-3—*Durham, N.C. “‘' 

March 4—Wake Forest, Youngville, Louis- March 24—*Charleston, S.C. 
burg, Franklinton, Oxford and *Raleigh, N.C. March 25—*Augusta, Georgia. 

March 5—Rocky Mount, Tarboro, Wilson 
and *Henderson, N.C. P . 
March 6—Washington, and *Greenville, INDEX TO BioGRAPHIES 
N.C (November 1928—March 1929) 


March 7—Kinston, Goldsboro, Smithfield Ojaf Baker ..............ceeceee 3:468 F 


'29 
and *New Berne, N.C. ohn Bennett .............. 31378 D ’28 
March 8—Clinton, Warsaw, Kenansville Johan Bojer LE avs om “S a Ja ’29 
and *Fayetteville, N.C. NN MUNN eS ais ss has He webs 3:422 Ja ’29 
March 9—Whitesville, Chadbourne, Board- Waristan yp geen 3 1324 N ’28 
man, Lumberton and *Wilmington, N.C. Harry A. Franck nah 3 :330 N ’28 
March 10—*Wilmington, N.C. = 0 Weeaumes::..:: ca blige rage 3:473 F 20 
March 11—Maxton, Laurinburg, Hamlet, S dustin Same... 3 :322 N ’28 
Aberdeen, Rockingham, Southern Pines and Hamlin Castend eising co gy ee tsae 3 466 EF 29 
— Springs, N.C. - Susan Glaspell ......... ss. +4+31372 D ’28 
: } —_ _— adsboro, Monroe and Pine- Julian Green 3 -<18 Mr ’29 
ee ce NE cos «33518 Mr °2 
_March 13—Davidson, Mooresville, States- —  prasorta es ae “+3 ‘514 4 122 
ville, Hickory, Lincolnton and *Charlotte, N.C. song ‘Moc Baa ae sion tate +3 5374 F hea 
March 14—Rock Hill and Chester, S.C.; Elinor Mordaunt, it ae 
+ Ic ) rae ft r 5 
po ag ha N.C. Helen Pearce ....... oiveaks Wit 33521 Mr ’29 
Por 16—Gaffney and Spartansburg, S.C.; ong ee alae Pape sae" e _ i vo 
* harlotte, N.C. Villy ogany Seber edwes 0460 6-0 gh ae ; 
March 17—*Charlotte, N.C. Henry ‘* Pringle sake s+ sree ee 3 i380 : '28 
March 18—Clemson College, Anderson, Due erie — “y endpees eeepc au : < D a 
West and *Greenville, S.C. illips Kussell ........ titteeees 333 : 
March 19—Newberry and *Greenwood, S.C. Rachel Annand Taylor ......... 3:520 Mr’29 
March 20—Sumter, Hartsville and *Colum- Henry Chester Tracy ........ .3 :560 Mr ’29 
bia, S.C. Tristram SE 676.548 wep ces 3:424 Ja '29 
March 21—Florence, Kingstree and *Darl- Sigrid Undset ............-...-. 3:370 D ’28 
ington, S.C. Wire VWVOOIE 5 iis on oS danas ces 3:516 Mr’2g 





A. L. A. 1886 


Post Conference Party in the Wisconsin Dells 


How many can you identify? Clip, mark, and mail to us. We will send you another copy. 
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A REFERENCE LIST ON KEATS 


SELECTION of 10 books relating to 
John Keats has been embodied in this 
reference list, which Books for All of the 
Providence (R.I.) Public Library gives in its 
report of a Book Talk by William E. Foster. 


1. The most satisfactory edition of Keats, 
in all respects, is that of Ernest de Selin- 
court, (5th edition, 1926). The “Intro- 
duction” to this volume comprises one 
of the most admirable of all the critical 
estimates of Keats. 


2. The most elaborate edition is that of 
Harry Buxton Forman, which, up to its 
date of publication, (1883 in 4 vols.), 
aimed to comprise all that could be at- 
tributed to Keats. 


3. The “Cambridge edition,” (1890), edited 
by Horace E. Scudder, has the advantage 
of including the letters and the poems 
in the same volume. 


4. The most satisfactory biography of 
Keats, in all respects, is that of Sir 
Sidney Colvin, (1917; reissued in 1920). 

5. The most exhaustive biography of Keats 
is that of Amy Lowell, (1925); and the 
reader who is drawn on to the end, by 
the fascination of the story, will be richly 
repaid, even tho it comprises more than 
1300 pages. 


6. The earliest of the biographies of 
Keats was that of Lord Houghton, 
(1848); and this will always retain a 
certain value of its own, as having been 
written when the men who best knew 
Keats were still living. 

7. A fairly adequate, brief, one-volume biog- 
raphy of Keats is that of A. E. Hancock, 
(1908), written in the light of some of 
the recent contributions to our knowledge 
of Keats. 

8. Of the many critical judgments of Keats, 
the one which has perhaps best stood the 
test of time is that of Matthew Arnold, 
in the 2d series of his “Essays in criti- 
cism,” (1888). 

9. The “John Keats memorial volume,” of 
1921, is noteworthy as containing critical 
judgments on Keats from a great number 
of well-known writers, not only in Eng- 
land, but in other parts of the world. 

10. In poetry, Keats has been commemorated 
by Shelley, in his elegiac poem, “Ado- 
nais,” justly famous as the tribute of one 
great poet to another great poet, in which 
he declares: 

“And he is gathered to the kings of 
thought 

Who waged contention with their 
time’s decay, 

And of the past are all that cannot 
pass away.” 





CHILDREN’S BooKs TO BE READ ALOUD 
(Recommended by the Vermont State Department of Education) 


Grades I-IV 


Aspinwall—Short stories for short people, 
Dutton, $2.00 
Barrie—Peter and Wendy Scribner, 2.50 
Bigham—Merry animal tales Little, 80 
Brown—Lonesomest doll Houghton, 1.25 
Bryant—Best stories to tell children, 
Houghton 2.50 
Chandler—Bird-woman Silver, .85 
Freeman—Green door Moffat, 1.50 
Howells—Christmas everyday and other 
stories Harper 1.75 
Jacobs—English fairy tales Putnam, 1.75 


Kipling—Just stories Doubleday 1.90 
Mongiardini-Rembardi—Pinnochio under 

the sea; sch. ed. Macmillan 1.00 
Peary—Children of the Arctic Stokes 2.50 
Stevenson—Child’s garden of verses, 


Rand, .75 
Thorne-Thomson—Birch and the star, 
Row .56 
Grades V-VIII 
Andrews—Perfect tribute Scribner, .45 


Benson—David Blajze and the blue door, 
Doran, 2.00 


Bunyan—Pilgrim’s progress; Potter ed., 
Century .75 
Carroll—Alice’s adventures in Wonder- 
land and Through the looking 
glass Macmillan 1.75 
DuChaillu—Land of the long night, 
Scribner, 2.50 


Fisher—Understood Betsy Holt, 1.75 
French—Lance of Kanana Lothrop 1.25 
Hawes—Dark Frigate Little, 2.00 
Hudson— Little boy lost Knopf, 1.25 
Jacobs—Texas Blue bonnet Page, 1.75 


Lofting—Story of Dr. Dolittle Stokes, 2.00 
Longfellow—Hiawatha (riverside lit. ser.) 
Houghton, .56 
Olcott—Bible stories to read and tell 
Houghton, 2.50 
Pyle—Men of iron Harper, 2.00 
Stockton—Fanciful tales Scribner .72 
Tappan—Hero stories of France, 
Houghton, 1.75 


Wallace—Ungava Bob Grosset, 1.00 


Washington—Up from slavery, 
Houghton, .06 
Whittier—Snowbound (Riverside lit. ser.) 
Houghton, .44 
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MODERN ART 
I. Notes on Modern Design 


[Comments and a reading list prepared 
by the Art Department of the Public Li- 
brary of Newark, N. J.| 


WE cannot return to the age when 
craftsmen produced the world’s 
goods; but, at least, we can use the ma- 
chine as a machine and make it cease to 
imitate handwork in a shoddy way. By 
realizing the limitations as well as the 
possibilities of machine production, beau- 
ty in objects is brought nearer accom- 
plishment. Machines came into being 
when inventors reduced the motions of 
handwork to their bare essentials. Elias 
Howe failed many times to perfect the 
sewing machine before he learned this. 
The machine is a product of a simple 
basic idea, and cannot possibly imitate 
the complexities of hand production. 
This principle is at last being realized 
by modern designers. 


The impressionist movement in paint- 
ing influenced the modern trend in color. 
It is known as “synthesizing of color” 
and simply means that color is found to 
mix more brilliantly in the eye when 
small spots of pure color are placed near 
each other, than when the pigments are 
mixed on the palette. This discovery 
made possible the scintillating atmos- 
phere of impressionist pictures as op- 
posed to the studio gloom of earlier 
painters. This tendency reduced outlines 
to an almost minus quality, so that some 
canvases nearly lost all significance. As 
a revolt against this we find painters like 
Cezanne and his followers, who wished 
to give art solidity. He realized the im- 
mense importance of form. 


Aristotle said long ago that the first 
requisite for a work of art is proportion 
and order. This dictum has held good 
thruout the centuries but has far too 
often been forgotten by designers. It 
is this underlying principle which modern 
designers are emphasizing, and propor- 
tion is considered in its larger as well as 
its smaller applications. The New Eng- 
lish Dictionary defines proportion as “a 
relation between parts so as to produce a 


harmonious whole.” Any part, however 
beautiful in itself, is badly designed if it 
does not harmonize with the other parts 
which make the whole. A good designer 
keeps in mind the pattern of the whole, 
and thus never puts furniture for a cot- 
tage in a palace room with a high ceiling 
and ornate chandeliers. He also must 
remember the purpose for which the 
object is intended. “A good chair to be 
well designed must first of all be com- 
fortable,” says Paul Frankl, in his book, 
New Dimensions. After that it must be 
pleasing to the eye in line, color and 
texture, and thirdly it must harmonize 
with its surroundings. 

The chastening influence of architec- 
tural forms has probably had much to 
do with the strengthening of modern 
design. The solid lines of steel construc- 
tion could not be obliterated under the 
mass of ornament that earlier architects 
deemed necessary. When architects felt 
that ornament which accentuated the 
basic lines of the structure gave needed 
solidity, then arose those buildings which 
hold their heads proudly aloft instead 
of being dull, dispirited and lumpish. 
The Zoning Laws, too, helped change 
architecture and gave the new type of 
set-back architecture which is so pleasing 
to the eye, with its strong outlines, bold 
corners and deep, geometric shadows. An 
inspiration for modern design may be 
seen on a clear day from the Staten 
Island ferry boat. The skyline of Man- 
hattan with its towering skyscrapers and 
shadowed canyons, forms a pattern clear 
and interesting. 

It would be hard to overestimate the 
influence of the Paris Exposition of Dec- 
orative Arts, in 1925, in assuring modern 
design a place in the world. Here were 
gathered the best in all arts and crafts 
from different lands, and people learned 
that modern design can be as good as 
that we have learned to call classic. Out 
of the jumble of crazy designs that were 
poured upon a defenceless public as a 
result of this exposition have come many 
examples of good design:—useful, de- 
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lightful to the eye, and harmonious with 
the simple background of modern archi- 
tecture. Museums and department stores 
are giving publicity to modern design, 
as any casual newspaper reader can see 
by the numerous announcements of ex- 
hibits. Edwin Avery Park says in his 
book, New Backgrounds for a New Age, 
“When clay is used as clay, iron as iron, 
or wood as wood, beauty results.” And 
one might add, when the machine is used 
as a machine, beauty may also result. 


The books named in this list are sug- 
gested for those who may like to read 
about the modern movement in art and 


design. J. E.S. 


Modern Art Interpreted 


Cheney, Sheldon. Primer of modern art. 1924 

Faure, Elie. Modern art (In his History of 
Art, Vol. 4) 1924 

Frankl, Paul. New dimensions. 1928 

LeCorbusier, C. E. J. Towards a new archi- 
tecture. n. d. 

Park, E. A. New backgrounds for a new age. 


1927 
Wilenski, R. H. Modern movement in art. 
1926 
Modern Art Illustrated 


Art et décoration. L’art décoratif francais, 


1918-1925. 1025 

Bénédictus. Variations. n. d. 

Clouzot, Henri. La Ferronnerie moderne. 2 
vol. 1925-1928 


Janneau, Guillaume. Le luminaire. 1926 
Lefol, Gaston. Fagades de magasins parisiens. 
1926 


Moussinac, Léon. Intérieurs. 4 vol. 1926 


Il. 


[A rapid survey prepared by Marion E. 
Southwick, for Library Service of the 
Detroit Public Library. | 


MAY intelligent people, confronted 
by a Matisse painting or a skyscrap- 
er bookcase, find themselves in the state 
of startled curiosity of Carl Sandburg’s 
little bird flying over Niagara and chirp- 
ing, “What have we here? and how 
come?” Should they turn to books for 
their answer, there is a wealth of ma- 
terial at hand, expounding, explaining, 
and showing forth in pictures the move- 
ment of which these things are a part. 
Painting was the first of the arts to 
revolt from romanticism and academi- 


Paris. 1928. n. d. 

Rapin, Henri.. La sculpture décorative mod- 
erne. n. d. 

Séguy, E. A. Insectes. n. d. 

Séguy, E. A. Papillons. n. d. 

Sorokine, Nicolas. Tissus. 2 vol. n. 4 

Thomas, A. H. Formes et couleurs. n. d. 

Verneuil, Ad. Kaléidoscope: ornements ab- 
straits. n. d. 


Poster Art and Advertising 
Art Directors Club. Advertising annual. 1923- 


1927 ep 
Cassandre, A. M. Publicité. Paris. Moreau. 
d 


n. . 
Holme, Geoffrey, ed. Posters and publicity. 
1927 


Stage Design Today 


Baranowsky, Alexander. Neuzeitliche Biih- 
nen-Malerei. 2 vol. n.d 

Cheney, Sheldon. Stage decoration. 1928 
Fischel, Oskar. Das moderne Bihnenbild. 
1923 

Gontcharova, N. L’art décoratif théatrale 
moderne. I919 


Poupeye, Camille. La mise en scéne théatral 
d’aujourdhui. n. d 

Sheringham, George. 
1927 


Design in the theatre. 


Periodicals Showing the Trend of 
Modern Taste 


Art et décoration 
Art et les artistes 
Arts and decoration 
Commercial art 
Creative art 

Good furniture 
Dekorative Vorbilder 
Innen Dekoration 

La Renaissance 

Trés Parisien 


Literature of Modern Art 


cism and to become self-conscious as 
modernism, and the first over which the 
chorus of protesting public and explain- 
ing critics was raised. In 1915 W. H. 
Wright’s still valuable Modern Painting ; 
Its Tendency and Meaning appeared. 
Then Charles Marriott, of the Colour 
Magazine, wrote on the Impressionists 
and the Post-impressionists in his Mod- 
ern Movements in Painting. Sheldon 
Cheney, feeling that to appreciate con- 
temporary art it is necessary to get back 
a child’s directness of approach, brought 
out A Primer of Modern Art, a finely 
illustrated and, for the most part, lucid 
book, which enlarges the scope of the 
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discussion to include sculpture, architec- 
ture, mobile color, and the art of the 
theatre. About the same time Walter 
Pach, was writing, out of his wide schol- 
aship, broad sympathies, and experience 
as artist and critic, his Masters of Mod- 
ers) Art. His method of stressing the 
masters, that is, the innovators who were 
followed by great disciples, reveals ad- 
mirably the continuity of the ever-renew- 
ing stream of art. In all discussion of 
modern art, form and design are para- 
mount. In two books at least, design is 
emphasized as the keynote of modernity: 
Rutter’s Evolution in Modern Art, which 
is a reasonable and readable little book 
calculated to lead on to more thoro 
research; and Pearson’s How to See 
Modern Pictures, which reduces the com- 
positional elements of a picture to easily 
assimilable form and makes the rather 
difficult dynamic symmetry theory clear. 
The newest comer in this group is the 
provocatively entitled Apples and Ma- 
donnas, by C. J. Bulliet, of the Chicago 
Evening Post. He opens a racy, up-to- 
date and inclusive account of the various 
movements and individuals of the new 
expression with the blithe statement, “An 
apple by Paul Cezanne is of more 
consequence artistically than the head of 
a Madonna by Raphael.” Radically dif- 
ferent in viewpoint is R. H. Wilenski’s 
Modern Movement in Art. Setting aside 
the emotional response theory so dear 
to the modern heart, he declares the ap- 
proach to a work of art must be purely 
intellectual, an entering into the attitude, 
motives and procedure of the artist. 
Kineton Parkes in Sculpture of To-day 
includes, along with modernists, workers 
in the traditional styles. 


Since the Paris Exposition of the dec- 
orative arts in 1925, this angle of mod- 
ernism has been coming to the fore in 
print until now splendid folios illustrate 
its every phase—textiles, interiors, fur- 
niture, lighting, glass, jewelry, pottery— 
as practiced in Europe. Americans have 
so far created little in this realm, but 
two of them have written books on the 
subject, full of faith that it is the inevit- 
able road to the new beauty of the ma- 
chine age. Paul T. Frankl, the author 
of New Dimensions, is one of the few 
American decorators in the new style, 


and among the fine illustrations which 
make up half of his book are a number 
of his own designs. Edwin “ Park’s 
New Backgrounds for a New .-ge is a 
thoro absorbing presentation of the 
evidence that this age, like the great ages 
of the past, is evolving an architectural 
and decorative setting consistent with 
and expressive of itself. 


The new architecture is a large subject 
in itself, but with rumors afloat that ar- 
chitecture is resuming its lost place as 
mother of the arts mention of it must 
assuredly be made. There is something 
strangely thrilling about the current re- 
cognition of beauty in products of indus- 
trialism developed purely for fitness to 
purpose. Le Corbusier in France makes 
this the backbone of the new aesthetics. 
His epigrammatic Toward a New Archi- 
tecture, illustrated largely with industrial 
buildings, is well worth looking over and 
pondering. Ahlberg’s Modern Swedish 
Architecture and Mieras and Yerbury’s * 
Dutch Architecture of the Twentieth 
Century are interesting volumes of illus- 
trations of the new use of materials and 
masses. America’s notable achievement 
in architecture has a whole literature of 
its own. 


Finally, the person really keen to know 
“What have we here? and how come?” 
will do well not to overlook such illus- 


trated periodicals as The Arts, Art 
Work, Art et Decoration, Moderne 
Bauformen, Inen Dekoration, and 


Deutsche Kunst, which are full of the 
modern spirit. 





INTERESTING Ir TRUE 


OOTH TARKINGTON told Frank 
Nicholson, compiler of “Favorite 
Jokes of Famous People,” this one: 
“A class in history,” said Tarkington, 
“was asked to write an essay on the 
life of Abraham Lincoln. One paper 
which the teacher thought rather strik- 
ing, she forwarded to me. 


“The essay ended with the following 
statement: 


ce 


. . . The most interesting event in 
the life of Abraham Lincoln was his 
assassination by Booth Tarkington.” 
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DILLY TANTE OBSERVES 


[|X the United States last year there 

were 1,135 new books of fiction pub- 
lished. We have read, willy-nilly 
(mostly nilly, we confess), more than 
our share of that goodly number, and 
we still further confess that of all these 
novels of 1928 there was only one that 
we considered to be literature and 
worthy of a place in our (very) private 
library. Orlando, by Virginia Woolf, 
we mean. 


Therefore we are not inclined to be- 
little Matthew Josephson, biographer of 
Zola, when he tells us that “the novel 
is outworn,” and that “biography, the 
transcription of human lives, is the un- 
rivalled literary medium of the present 
day.” (Six hundred and forty biog- 
raphies were published in the United 
States last year.) According to Mr. 
Josephson, “the better contemporary 
novelists such as Galsworthy, H. G. 
Wells or Marcel Proust (what a trin- 
ity!) have branched off into general 
ideas under various pretensions. Biog- 
raphy, on the other hand, may always 
pose the general human questions nat- 
urally, and easily interweave them into 
its narrative.” 


We are not inclined to belittle,—in 
fact, we agree with what Mr. Josephson 
really says: namely, that biography is 
easier to write than the novel; but we 
do not think for a moment that this 
proves its superiority as an art form. 
Quite the contrary. Voltaire may have 
succumbed to his neo-classical predilec- 
tions when he made Difficulty the Tenth 
Muse, but there is no doubt that she is 
the homely little handmaiden of the 
blessed Nine. 


There is no writer worth his salt who 
has not known an agony of soul so 
fierce that immortality itself has seemed 
but little recompense. The mere sweat 
of creation . . . the blood-sweat! Listen 
to Conrad (1896) in the throes of The 
Rescuer, which he was not to publish till 
23 years later: “I am in desperation . . . 


Beyond what you have seen I cannot 
make a step. There is 12 pages written 
and I sit before them every morning, 
day after day, for the last 2 months and 
cannot add a sentence, add a word! I 
am paralyzed by doubt and have just 
sense enough to feel the agony but am 
powerless to invent a way out of it. . 
It is as if something in my head had 
given way to let in a cold grey mist. | 
knock about blindly in it till I am posi- 
tively, physically sick—and then I give 
up saying—tomorrow! And tomorrow 
comes—and brings only the renewed and 
futile agony. I ask myself whether | 
am breaking up mentally. I am afraid 
of it.” 


Reading most modern novels, one 
feels: This is so easily written, it is all 
so well-arranged, everything is so pretty 
and comfortable—even the heartbreaks. 
But where is that profound alchemy of 
the spirit that takes a stone from the 
roadside and washes it with light and 
miraculously, cruelly, plants it in the 
forehead like a coal? Nothing has been 
dug out of the breast. Nothing has 
been changed. These novels—we need 
not name them—they stock the shelves of 
every library—have pattern, by which 
we mean to say that they are constructed 
with intention and design ; they are some- 
times intelligent; they are frequently 
“true to life.” But that is not enough. 
The true artist is concerned, not with 
realism, but with reality; his function 
is, not to transmit, but to transmute. 
Those are pearls that were his eyes. 


“We only live,” wrote Katherine 
Mansfield is one of her honest, pathetic 
letters, “by somehow absorbing the past 
—changing it. I mean really examining 
it and dividing what is important from 
what is not (for there is waste) and 
transforming it so that it becomes part 
of the life of the spirit and we are free 
of it. It’s no longer our personal past, 
it’s just in the highest possible sense, our 
servant.” 
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There are really only two important 
words in art: one is vision and the other 
is form. The novel has suffered greatly, 
from the day of its ambiguous concep- 
tion, because it has had no laws, no form. 
It has been too easy to write bad novels, 
since no discipline has been exacted be- 
yond the loose requirement of writing a 
long story in prose. In so far as the 
novel tends to resemble biography or is 
content with the mere casual (not 
causal) narration of incident; in so far 
as it is the product of social theory or 
even of the close observation of higher 
mammals, rather than an organic archi- 
tecture of the imagination—just so far 
does it approach its own demise. 


Of course the novel will not die. It 
will survive by becoming more itself, by 
evolving (by way of Defoe and Field- 
ing and Flaubert and Stendhal and Mel- 
ville and James and Proust and Gide and 
Joyce, etc.) a technique, or several tech- 
niques, of its own. It will concern it- 
self less and less with things and stuffs 
and accident; it will dispense with the 
cumbersome baggage of prose—transi- 
tions and appearances; it will be more 
like something happening in the brain, 
something that the small lonely heart 
mutters to itself in the night, a thread 
of mind weaving thru the intricate des- 
tiny of the soul. 


Just as the Elizabethan age unpacked 
its magnificent heart in the poetic drama, 
so our age is to empty its strangest, 
darkest blood into the reservoir of the 
novel. “One ought to sit still and un- 
cover one’s eyes,” wrote Katherine 
Mansfield, whose Letters happens to be 
our favorite book of 1929. “I believe 
the greatest failing of all is to be fright- 
ened,” 


A number of our readers seem to have 
been egregiously shocked by a few inno- 
cent observations lately made by us. We 
wish (Dilly, be frank, we charge you) 
that we could shock certain librarians of 
our acquaintance into a state of con- 
sciousness. Librarians, teachers, nearly 
all public servants, have a way of being 
frightened with wonderful consistency by 
such nice amusements of the human mind 





as intelligence, anarchism, poetry, com- 
munism, obscenity, etc. Perhaps it is 
because they take upon themselves the 
dreadful burden of guarding the public 
morals and preserving the status quo. 


L.A.C. sends us a friendly little note 
from Georgia: 


“IT think your opinions perfectly vile. If 
librarians followed your advice—thank God, 
they don’t!—nobody would be able to read 
the sweet and good books, like Joseph C. 
Lincoln and Mr. Wright. There would be 
nothing in the public libraries but highbrow 
books that nobody but professers (sic) could 
understand, mostly immoral ones, dealing with 
all kinds of corruption.” 


My dear Miss L.A.C., are you sure 
that you mean what you say about the 
immoral professers? 


Rummaging thru our folder, we come 
across a little sermon on “Unity,” by 
the president, we believe, of Antioch 
College, in which he eloquently denies 
the possibility of an art independent of 
the ethical judgment. “The claim made 
for art,” he says, “that it shall be judged 
only by its own standards, that it has no 
concern for results other than the es- 
thetic, violates the fundamental law that 
the economy of life demands that ex- 
periences bear their utmost burden of 
significance and value, that they shall 
supplement and not neutralize each 
other.” 


It is, we honestly affirm, a serious mis- 
conception to think of art in terms of 
the economy of life. Art be saved from 
supplementing anything! When it sup- 
plements the state it is propaganda, when 
it supplements the church it is theology, 
when it supplements fact it is science. 
It is itself only when it is one and free. 
It must not be involved in the fugitive 
current of life: it is the far swimmer, 
slipping out of the stream, and standing 
monumental and eternal, on the bank. 
The end of life is happiness, but the end 
of art is truth—truth not to life, but to 
the truth of life, and to itself. 
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THE EDITOR’S MAIL 


The Forsyte Saga 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

We were interested to note the correct 
order for reading the Forsyte Saga published 
in your January Bulletin. In A List of Eng- 
lish and American Sequel Stories, compiled 
by Thomas Aldred, The Salvation of a For- 
syte is given as following To Let. We no- 
tice that title is not given in your list and 
we wonder why. If it is included in some 
of the books you mention we should appre- 
ciate it very much if you will let us know. 

F.M.W., Lib’n, Manchester, N.H. 


[The Salvation of a Forsyte, a long short 
story concerning the death of Swithin For- 
syte, is unrelated to the main thread of the 
story which runs thru The Forsyte Saga, and 
Mr. Galsworthy, according to his publishers, 
has never included it with the Saga. It is 
published in Caravan, the one-volume edition 
of Mr. Galsworthy’s short stories.] 


The Book Selection Test 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I think the Wilson Bulletin is a fine pub- 
lication. I always read it with great interest 
and always add to my stock of information 
and ideas thereby. 


I am moved to ask whether the answers 
to the book selection question of the recent 
New York City exam, which you print in 
the February issue are the official answers, 
or your answers. I would question the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Paul Leicester Ford. He wrote biog- 
raphies, but also wrote Janice Meredith and 
The Honorable Peter Sterling. The answer 
should be 1 and 3. 


2. Gardner D. Hiscox. He compiled Hen- 
ley’s 20th century book of formulas, recipes 
and processes. This is not a book of engi- 
neering. It is recipes, understood in the sense 
in which the compiler used it, and the answer 
is 4. 

3. Marjorie Quennell. The Quennells com- 
piled a book on Everyday Life in Roman 
Britain. This would not be Roman antiqui- 
ties. Their more popular book is Every Day 
Life in England, and the answer should be 3. 


If your answers came from the paper cor- 
rectors of the Board of Examiners, please 
pass my letter on to them. I have enough 
things wrong that I cannot afford to lose 
these which are really right. 

I would like to hear an expression of ex- 
perience from school librarians as to the 
usefulness in their libraries of books by 1) 
Balderston; 2) Dyke; 3) Dyer; 4) Griffith: 
5) Woolman. 

M.McD. School Lib’n, New York. 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I have just been taking the interesting 
Book Selection Test included in the February 
Wilson Bulletin. Two questions are to me 
ambiguous. Pau Leicester Ford wrote some 
fiction as well as biography. It would seem 
to me that there should be no possible alter- 
native in a good multiple choice test. In 
our library we use History of Everyday 
Things in England far more than Roman 
Britain by Quennell, yet the answer given for 
this question is Roman antiquities rather than 
“social England.” 


Of course here as in many tests the previ- 
ous instruction given may determine the right 
answer in the minds of the people taking the 
test; but for an outsider, I believe the ques- 
tions should be revamped. Having had some 
experience in making tests of this kind, I 
felt that the author of this test might be 
glad to have this comment. 


M.R:G. School Lib’n, Minneapolis. 


[We provided the answers to the Book Se- 
lection Test out of our own head, so to speak. 
In the few cases mentioned, where there 
seemed to be an alternative answer, we set- 
tled the issue scientifically by tossing a coin. 
We don’t think any of our answers really 
wrong (Hiscox’s field is engineering, and the 
Quennells do deal with Roman antiquities), 
but of course the proposed answers are just 
as good, if not better. We agree that a per- 
fect multiple choice test should have no al- 
ternatives. Who'll draw up some good 
tests, with answers, for the Bulletin? We 
shall also be interested in hearing what li- 
brarians have to say on the usefulnes of 
Balderston, Dyke, Dyer, Griffith, and Wool- 
man. Opinions on anything pertaining to li- 
braries or books are invited and welcomed. |] 


“Ruthless exposure” 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


I am moved to take some of your valuable 
time with a few comments, some favorable, 
some unkind. . . My unkind remarks are oc- 
casioned by the article of Pseudonyms and 
Real Names. Why not respect an author’s 
desire for anonymity, when it is well known 
that he is hiding behind a nom de plume for 
a definite reason. Some years ago, William 
Wallace Cook wrote a book called the Fic- 
tion Factory. He signed a nom de plume, 
stating frankly that he thought his work 
would do more good if not associated with 
his real name, well known by all readers of 
the more popular magazines. But it wasn’t 
a month before every librarian had scratched 
out the name on the title page and substi- 
tuted Mr. Cook’s real name, thereby proving 
their own perspicacity, maybe, but actually 
doing the author a real injury. In your own 
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list, I note that the identity of S. 5S. Van 
Dine is ruthlessly exposed, despite the fact 
that he had a real, legitimate reason for us- 
ing a pseudonym. These two cases may be 
good library ethics, but they impress me as 
being downright snoopy. 

I realize that it is impossible for any au- 
thor to mask his real name, as the copyright 
laws require him—or her—to take out the 
necessary papers under a real, rather than a 
fictitious, name. Nor do I blame the Wilson 
Bulletin from passing the information on to 
librarians. But I most certainly do blame the 
librarians for crabbing the author’s publicity 
stunt by broadcasting the information among 
the hot polloi, thereby displaying their de- 
tective powers, but doing no other good that 
I can see. Here's betting that Van Dine’s 
book will be indexed under the W’s in half 
the libraries of the country within the next 
few months, so that no one—except the li- 
brarian—can find them. 

On the whole, I enjoyed the magazine 
hugely, particularly Dilly Tante’s observations, 
and the clipping on ‘Shall or Will.” I never 
could get these straight myself, so sympa- 
thize with others in the same fix. 

Bookseller. 


[We have never sent a detective on the 
trail of any author in order to discover his 
real name. We assure you that we have 
spent not one minute of our time in snoop- 
ing. Any author who really wishes to keep 
his name a secret can do so very easily, 
merely by refusing to divulge it. There is 
no other way of our obtaining it. It is per- 
fectly permissible to secure a copyright on 
an anonymous or pseudonymous book. We 
did not expose S. S. Van Dine: he has ex- 
posed himself. Pseudonymity and anonymity 
are largely publicity stunts, and publishers 
are gladder than you can imagine to set the 
public guessing, rightly or wrongly, as to the 
identity of their masked authors. Librarians 
may or may not catalog Van Dine’s books 
under the W’s, but if they do they will cer- 
tainly provide a cross-reference. The card 
catalog is not intended to conceal books.] 


Pronunciations preferred 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

_ I wish to thank you for the Bulletin—every 
issue contains many helpful suggestions. The 
January number with its list of Pseudonyms 
and Real Names is especially welcome. Now, 
if only some source to which the puzzled li- 
brarian could turn to find the correct pro- 
nunciation of the new authors’ names could 
be furnished, much “brain fag” would be elim- 
_— Can you suggest anything along this 
ine 


A.E.C., Lib’n, Morrison, Iil. 


[We are working on a plan which may 
do much to solve this pronunciation problem. 
If other publishers are sufficiently interested 
to cooperate with us, we shall have an an- 
— to make shortly that will please 
you. 


Not so unfortunate 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


Dear Bulletiners, aren’t you unfortunate? 

Such a lot of Oliver Twists as librarians 
are: here in this very February number, in 
which you say you can provide no more ol 
last month’s issue, we find that Book Selec- 
tion Test, of which we would like ten copies! 

If there are more libraries like us, and 
you haven’t destroyed the matrix, can’t you 
run off those pages and charge us for them? 
The test is such stuff as staff meetings can 
be made of. 

If you can’t, we are still grateful for the 
one we have, and congratulate both you and 
ourselves upon the growing usefulness of the 
Bulletin. 

With Findley of Cleveland (if he still 
exists) who “eats in his own restaurants” 
we are glad to see you indexed in your own 


Guide. 
E.P., Lib’n, Pottsville, Pa. 


[Dear Bulletiner, speaking of food reminds 
us that we simply eat up such nice letters. 
We have had a thousand extra February Bul- 
letins printed to take care of just such re- 
quests as yours. May we call the attention 
of our readers to the instructions about sub- 
scriptions, requests for additional copies, etc., 
in the box on page 547.) 


Concerning defective books 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


A question which has troubled us quite 
frequently is this—will publishers accept and 
replace defective copies even after they have 
been in circulation, and if so, for how long 
a period does this offer hold good? 

N.Z., School Lib’n, Milwaukee, Wis. 


[ Publishers, as a general rule, are pretty de- 
cent about such things, and will replace de- 
fective books at almost any time, even after 
use, if the defect is a serious one in the 
manufacture or printing. At college in one 
of our classes, at the very end of the term, 
a textbook being used by the whole class 
of close to 100 was suddenly discovered to 
be beautifully jumbled in the final chapter. 
The discovery could not have been made 
sooner, because nobody, of course, not even 
the Professor, would be expected to read 
ahead of the classroom work. That isn’t done. 
The publisher replaced the copies.) 


Dilly Tante delighted 


To Dilly Tante, the Wilson Buletin: 


Have been trying to find time to write and 
express my deep appreciation of your intel- 
ligent and courageous estimate of Ulysses in 
the January Bulletin. If you have some ex- 
tra copies to spare, I’d be glad to have up 
to a dozen, to send to librarians and other 
literary friends here and abroad whom this 
article would specially interest. Incidentally, 
this might help to get the Bulletin more 
widely known—as it deserves. 
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I agree with you that the name is rotten, 
but your book judgments are so superlatively 
good that one almost gets to like the name. 
After your admirable estimate of Ulysses, an- 
other bull’s eye—your appraisal of The Well 
of Loneliness. May I have another copy of 
the February Bulletin to send to a library 
friend? This one of my own I want to 
clip so as to paste your critique in my ae 
of the book for all to see who borrow the 
book—and there are many! 


F.A.B., Club Lib’n, New York. 


[Dilly Tante says that he never expected to 
have a librarian agree with him, that he is 
surprised and gratified that there are some 
who do, and that he wishes to thank all those 
who, like F.A.B., approve of his existence. 
Some do not.] 


Back numbers wanted 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


Will you kindly insert an advertisement in 
the next issue of the Wilson Bulletin asking 
most urgently for some library that is not 
binding its file of the Wilson Bulletin to 
let us have numbers 3, 4, 6-9, 12, 15, 16, 19, 
and 22 of volume one of the Bulletin so 
that we may have our file complete to bind? 
We shall be glad to pay, of course. I regret 
greatly that this important magazine was not 
kept carefully in years gone by as we have 
constant need of referring to these for book- 
lists and material about school libraries. 

Joseph L. Wheeler, Lib’n, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Speak for yourself, John 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 


The article in this month’s “Library 
Leaves” about small books is most interesting 
to me, for I am, in a tiny way, a “micro- 
phile.” The collecting, for my private li- 
brary, of miniature books, chap books, and 
the older juvenilia is a very pleasant recrea- 
tion. I would like to see something written 
about the Kate Greenaway illustrated books 
of the 1880’s. Ruskin wrote of them that he 
“never saw such pinks and blues outside of 
a color box!” 


R.L.B. Lib’n, University of Maryland, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Gerould (Gerald, not Jero) 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

In the list of pronunciations in the De- 
cember Bulletin I think there is a mistake 
about one name—Mrs, Katherine Fullerton 
Gerould, who is an old friend of mine. The 
name is pronounced like the first name 
Gérald. Her husband is a brother of James 
Gerould of the Princeton Library. New 
Hampshire people—no reason for a French 


name! 
H.A.W. Jamaica Plain, Mass. 





“Affable Hawk” 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

I was much interested in your list of 
Pseudonyms in the January issue of the Wil- 
son Bulletin. I see that you have stated that 
Mr. J. M. Glover is the real “Affable Hawk.” 
“Affable Hawk” who has been a regular con- 
tributor to the New Statesman for a number 
of years is known to the reading public as 
Mr. Desmond MacCarthy. The New States- 
man mentions this fact in its issue of Nov. 3, 
1928, on p. 130, if you should care to verify 
my statement. 

M.W., Cataloger, Victoria, 


British Columbia. 


“Ernest Newman” 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

May I point out one omission from the list 
of pseudonyms in the January Wilson Bul- 
letin? “Ernest Newman” is the pen name of 
William Roberts. The source of my infor- 
mation is an article by Mary Grew in the 
November 1928 number of The Sackbut. The 
Newman I mean is the eminent critic of music. 

H.A. Baltimore, Md. 


“Taffrail” 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

In the last Bulletin there is a fine list of 
Pseudonyms with the authors’ true names 
given. [ happen to know of one which is not 
included in your list, namely “Taffrail,” whose 
real name is Taprell Dorling. He is an Eng- 
lish writer of our own time; he has written 
short sea and war stories, etc. 

R.J.A. Dept. Lib’n, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 


“John Ayscough” 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

In the list of pseudonyms in the January 
Bulletin I do not find “John Ayscough.” He 
was the late Msgr. Bickerstaffe-Drew. 

An Interested Reader. 


_[John Ayscough, pseud.—Bickerstaffe-Drew, 
Francis Browning Drew, count.] 


“Dilly Tante”? 


To the Editor of the Wilson Bulletin: 

Greetings! and congratulations to “you all” 
on the Wilson Bulletin in its new dress and 
enlarged (and enlivening) contents. I enjoy 
it all, use much of it—and am terribly curi- 
ous as to the identity of “Dilly Tante.” Please 
add my voice to the chorus of praise for in- 
dexing it in the Readers’ Guide. 


E.L.B., Carnegie Library School, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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HIS note, from the Pan American Union, 
should be of interest to our readers, be- 
cause of its general application: 

“In reply to your inquiry as to indexing 
an article by Dr. Cora Mayers G. I would 
say that it should be indexed under Mayers. 
In Spanish-speaking countries it is the cus- 
tom to add the mother’s name to the father’s 
surname, and in Spanish America sometimes 
the mother’s name is abbreviated to an ini- 
tial—in this case G. To add another ex- 
ample, I might cite the name Conrado Rios 
Gallardo, Rios being the father’s name and 
Gallardo the mother’s. If this gentleman were 
to be addressed by only one name, he would 
be called Senor Rios. The custom is growing 
in some magazines in Spanish American af- 
fairs published in English of hyphenating 
such names, e.g. Rios-Gallardo, to avoid con- 
fusion in the minds of English-speaking 
readers.” 


And here is another note—this one from 
The China Society of America—regarding 
Chinese names, particularly that of a young 
Chinese writer whose verse and prose have 
lately been appearing in various magazines 
in this country: 

“We have been advised that the young 
man’s family name is ‘Chen.’ But of course 
the Chinese way of writing proper names is 
to place the family name first, so Chen Kwei 
would be the Chinese way, while Chen, Kwei 
would be perfectly proper the American way, 
or Mr, Kwei Chen would be all right the 
American way.” 


-up, particularly in 


Magazines are frequently guilty of error in 
their use of foreign names, since they seem 
to take it for granted that anybody’s last 
name must be his surname. Hence the new 
president of Mexico, Emilio Portes Gil, is 
constantly referred to as President Gil (e.g., 
R of Rs N ’28). Portes is his surname, 
and he is correctly called Portes Gil. The 
late Blasco Ibafiez is repeatedly spoken of 
incorrectly, even by his publishers, we be- 
lieve, as Ibafiez. Blasco is his surname and 
Ibafiez his mother’s name. It is also a mis- 
take of a most obvious kind to call the Span- 
ish Dictator, Rivera. (He is Primo de 
Rivera.) Yet a new Spanish history pub- 
lished in this country indexes him under that 
name. 


As most of you know by this time, maga- 
zines are growing larger. The Golden Book, 
The Living Age, The Review of Reviews, The 
Forum, and World’s Work, are the latest to 
increase the size of their pages. The larger 
size is much less handy for the reader, and 
to our aged eyes less attractive, but pub- 
lishers prefer the two- or three-column page 
because it-affords a greater variety in make- 
respect to advertising. 
Some interesting comment on the typography 
of American magazines is made by Mr. Rol- 
lins in a recent number of the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature: 


“The Dial was planned in its present style 
by Bruce Rogers, and the style is admirable. 
The printing has not been uniformly good. 
Harper's passed across the drawing-board of 
W. A. Dwiggins, and went back to New York 
to take its place as perhaps the most suc- 
cessfully designed of the magazines in its 
size and class. One of the outstanding 
changes wrought in a magazine was 
achieved when Time went to Donnelley of 
Chicago to be printed. It isn’t far from 
the truth to say that before that change, 
its printing was about the most slovenly to 
be found in any of our magazines. One 
reason why now week after week it presents 
an orderly appearance is because in the 
printing-office where it is printed an intelli- 
gent typographical oversight is given it con- 
stantly by the men who designed the format: 
at least, such is my supposition, for I know 
nothing of the actual facts. The new 
World's Work is another instance of really 
intelligent thought given to magazine typog- 
raphy, with pleasant results. On the other 
side of the picture I regret to see the new 
format of the Nation as a distinct step back- 
ward, The different type is not so good as the 
former, and the presswork—on the one issue 


I have seen—is wretched: the effect is pretty 
bad. 
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“It is quite possible to give a modern 
magazine the wholesome typographic flavor 
which some of the best of the eighteenth 
century newspapers had: one itches, for ex- 
ample, to take the good start made by the 
New Republic and by just the merest ad- 
justment of type and margins and spacing, 
to make it the “friendliest” looking of the 
weeklies. Or to take the former format of 
the Nation and by similar minute refinements 
give it a different but equally suitable ap- 
pearance. But such changes would in the 
end come to nothing unless scrupulous care 
in the printing-office from week to week pro- 
tected the plan, as such care of the rather 
banal typography of the Saturday Evening 
Post gives it a finish which most magazines 
lack.” 


A Chicago columnist—a crool, unjoost fel- 
low—contributes this clipping: 


The Librarian Probably 
Thought It Was Dirty 


(Glimpsed in passing in the Kansas City Times.) 


Calls for Eugene O’Neill’s “Strange 
Interlude,” the play to be presented 
under Drama League auspices here 
the week of February 17, have so 
increased that the book has been taken 
out of circulation at the public library. 


For reading and giving a brief sketch of 
10 selected books, children in Georgia, mem- 
bers of vacation reading clubs conducted by 
the Georgia State Library Commission, are 
awarded a certificate. A list of 25 books, 
suited to the age and grade of the child, is 
selected by the commission, and books are 
loaned to the children, two books at a time 
for two weeks. A notebook for the sketches 
is provided by the commission. Reading of 
all 25 books entitles a child to a gold-star cer- 
tificate. During the three summers that the 
plan has been in operation 735 members have 
been enrolled, of whom 335 have received 
certificates. Not one book of the 1,875 lent 
to club members last summer was lost or 
damaged. 


In Mexico there is a plant called El Ahue- 
huete. This is probably the plant that causes 
hay fever. All of which is a graceful in- 
troduction to the fact that Professor Max- 
imino Martinez has sent us a copy of his 
book, Plantas Utiles de la Republica Mexi- 
cana. (The Most Useful Plants of the Mexi- 
can Republic), containing 400 pages, 103 
articles, and 180 illustrations, bound in 
paper. Spanish edition, $4.25 in Mexican 
currency. Address the author at 3a Morelia 
86, Mexico, D.F. 


Pinehurst, N.C. has a new high school 
building, and is proud of it. Now a campaign 
is being made to provide a library for the 
school. On February 20 a k reception was 
held in the school building. Members of the 
community were invited letter to attend. 


——————————_—S 


“At this book reception,” explained the let- 
ter, “the children will give an interesting 
program and each one of you is requested 
to bring at least one book or the price of 
a book. The monetary gifts will be greatly 
appreciated since our book committee will be 
able to procure those books which are neces- 
sary for the various types of school work. 
Some of you may desire to give more than 
the price of a book.” 


We haven’t heard, but we are sure that the 
book reception was a success. It was a good 
plan, and the letter, > by W. P. Mor- 
ton, Superintendent of Pinehurst Schools, 
was a good letter too, with a touch of elo- 
quence. Here are a few paragraphs from it: 

“Roosevelt once told a friend that he could 
remember the look of the page in one of 
Stanley’s volumes that kindled his faith and 
fixed his will to be the man he finally be- 
came. It was reading Spenser that Keats 
first knew himself a poet. But even a poor 
stick of a book may feed the divine fire. 
Lincoln felt the heart of American history 
beat in him as he read Weems’ Washington. 
The world laughs at Parson Weems now. 

“But the world does not laugh at Lincoln. 

“He who gives a book touches the springs 
of life, plays upon the keys of an organ 
whose notes will sound perhaps in other lands 
and in other centuries. The giver of books 
may be a conspirator with genius. Next to 
the great writer is the one who finds for him 
the right reader.” 


Over 1100 children of Bethnal Green, Eng- 
land, voted on the six books they would 
choose if they were doomed to stay on a 
desert island for a year. The first ten books 
selected in order of popularity, with the num- 
ber of votes recorded for them, were:— 


“Robinson Crusoe” 


pel geubteaenens 292 
RE oc cusbkeecdeccceat 223 
TEMPE cnet vkciuschscserene 134 
ST I concn csccceecces 90 
“Swiss Family Robinson” .......... 90 
WERNER CUP MEE Sb cccdcccccces 90 
“David Copperfield” ............... 81 
EASE n.wovdesnddbesstvooes 65 
SE EE nc vadeuehobaecany 302 54 
EE EE 5.050 vhs weewileu snes 49 


The Bible had 27 votes, “Oliver Twist” 47, 
and “Tom Brown’s Schooldays” 23. 


I wonder how many people know what Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, who was 63 on December 
30, received in payment for his “Recessional” ? 

He received nothing. It was written for 
the Diamond Jubilee issue of a London daily 
newspaper, but Kipling refused the £100 
cheque offered him for it. He made a present 
of it to the Empire. It is non-copyright. Any- 
one may use or print it. 

As Mr. Kipling—or his publishers on his 
behalf—is reputed to be as jealous of his 
copyright rights as Mr. Shaw, the gift is a 
— one.—The Star, via Publishers’ Cir- 
cular. 
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ANNE HARWOOD 


ISS Anne E. Harwood, indexer on 

the staff of the Industrial Arts Index, 
passed away on January 29, at Winchendon, 
Mass. 


It was just before the holidays that an 
operation for appendicitis was found ne- 
cessary. This was apparently successful 
but after leaving the hospital Miss Har- 
wood failed to mend satisfactorily and 
X-rays showed the necessity for a second 
operation which proved too much for her 
failing strength. 


Miss Harwood was a graduate of the 
Athol, Massachusetts, High School. She 
attended Smith College for two years and 
completed her college course at Simmons 
College and Library School, graduating 
with the degree of B.L.S. in 1913. Her 
first years of service were at Maine Uni- 
versity. From 1916 to 1921, she was cata- 
loger at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. From 1921 until she came to 
the Wilson Company, she was catalog- 
er of the special engineering collection 
of the Cleveland Public Library, and later 
cataloger on the regular staff. Miss Hiss 
of the Cleveland Public Library recom- 
mended her as thoro and accurate. Mr. 
Bigelow wrote from the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology that she had unusual 
ability, was an accurate and quick worker, 
with excellent judgment. She more than 
justified these recommendations. 


Her passing is a bereavement to all her 
associates in the Wilson Company. For 
nearly four years she had been at her desk 
practically every working day, her alert 
mind intent on indexing the periodicals 
in the way most useful to subscribers. Her 
unfailing friendliness, her courage, her in- 
stant response, always kindly but humorous, 
were a constant blessing to her friends and 
fellow workers and she is sorely missed. 


On the day of the funeral, work was 
stopped in the offices of the Wilson Com- 
pany for ten minutes and all employees 
were given to read a tribute to her written 


by Mr. Wilson 








THE EDUCATION INDEX 


OPY is now being assembled rapidly for 

the first issue of The Education Index 
which goes to press early in March. Our co- 
operators—publishers of books and periodi- 
cals, institutions and associations of learning, 
and city, state, and federal boards and bureaus 
of education—have been most generous in 
submitting their publications. The first issue, 
therefore, will be quite representative of the 
scope and inclusiveness of the Index since 
references to all types of educational literature 
will be presented in it. 

A tentative list of periodicals has been pre- 
pared as a result of the questionnaire which 
was recently submitted to a limited number of 
librarians and educators. This list will prob- 
ably be increased during the coming months. 
Since our advisers were about evenly divided 
as to the completeness of our indexing service 
a compromise arrangement has been decided 
upon. All the leading educational periodicals 
will be thoroly indexed while only pertinent 
articles in the less important educational 
magazines will be included. In the List of 
Periodicals Indexed a symbol will be em- 
ployed so that a user of the service will know 
to what extent a particular periodical is in- 
dexed. 

Altho it was the opinion of the majority 
of the replies made to the questionnaire that 
the psychological periodicals now indexed in 
the International Index should be included in 
The Education Index, it has been decided to 
submit another questionnaire before making 
the transference. A number of persons felt 
rather strongly that periodicals devoted to 
pure psychology should be retained in the Jn- 
ternational Index and that only those be trans- 
ferred a majority of whose articles pertained 
to psychology as applied to education. 

Other policies determined thru the re- 
turns of the questionnaire are the following: 
both author and subject entries are to be 
made for each article; the index is to appear 
monthly; references to signed reviews of pro- 
fessional books are to be included; and, in 
the case of those periodicals which are thor- 
oly indexed, all articles whether or not they 
present material on the theory and practice 
of education are to be indexed. 


MISCELLANY 


OR “scholarly research and educational 
publicity thru his periodic compilation and 
publication of the Negro Year Book and his 
Bibliography of the Negro in Africa and 
America,” the William E. Harmon Foundation 
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voted First Award to Mr. Monroe N. Work 
in 1929 for Distinguished Achievement among 
Negroes in Education. The presentation of 
the award of a gold medal and $400 was made 
February 12 in the chapel of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Alabama, where Mr. Work is Director 
of the Department of Records and Research. 
Mr. Work was introduced by Principal Moton ; 
the award was presented by Dr. R. E. Tidwell, 
Superintendent of Education, Montgomery, 
Alabama. 


Mr. Work’s Bibliography of the Negro in 
Africa and America (Wilson) is having a sur- 
prisingly heavy sale in Africa. The other day 
an order was received that bore the signature 
of Daudi Chwa Kabaka, King of Uganda, 
Kampala, Uganda, British East Africa. 


According to a tabulation made recently, 
copies of the new United States Catalog, 
Books im Print January 1, 1928, have been 
shipped to twenty-two foreign countries in 
the following order (according to the number 
of Catalogs purchased): Great Britain, China, 
Japan, Australia, Germany, Sweden, Italy, 
Africa, India, New Zealand, France, Norway, 
Holland, Austria, Denmark, Switzerland, Rus- 
sia, Jerusalem, Finland, Peru, Argentina, Haiti. 


The Wilson Bulletin, believe it or not, has 
subscribers in eighty-six countries. We won't 
attempt to name them just at this moment, 
but some day, if we happen to run short of 
material, we shall. That's fair warning. This 
month, 24,000 Wilson Bulletins were prinied. 


What should libraries, that have purchased 
the new United States Catalog, Books in Print 
January 1, 1928, do with the third edition of 
the Catalog and all its supplements? The 
answer is, Keep them. 


The third edition (1912) has a record of 
many thousands of publications which went 
out of print from the time of its publication 
to the publication of the fourth edition. It 
should be frequently used for reference. The 
supplements contain full entries whereas the 
same entries are usually much abridged in the 
U.S. Catalog. All in all, it seems that libraries 
would do well to keep the earlier Catalog and 
its supplements where they may be convenient- 
ly consulted, at least long enough to assure 
themselves how frequently they are consulted. 


The Periodicals Department of The H.W. 
Wilson Company, which is always ready to 
supply librarians with back numbers of period- 
icals from its huge stock, recently had occasion 
to order several copies of the magazine Aera. 
The Boston Elevated Railway, publishers of 
Aera, returned The Wilson Company check 
with this note attached: 

“Please cancel this check. We consider it 
a great help to the industry to have a place 
like your house hold back numbers of Aera, 
and therefore, kindly consider what was sent 
to you by us a gift to your Company.” 

Thank you kindly! 


The Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh wishes 
to secure one copy each of the following Wil- 
son publications (o.p.). If you have a copy 
of any of these books that you are willing to 
sell, please address The Order Department of 
the Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Beman. Selected articles on old age pen- 
sions. 1917. 


Fanning. Selected articles on Russia. 1917. 


Johnsen. Selected articles on athletics. 

Morgan. Selected articles on municipal 
government (Debater’s handbook ser- 
ies). IOQII. 

Phelps. Selected articles on the Monroe 
Doctrine. I915. 

Robbins. Socialism. 10915. 


The teachers manual of the Library Key by 
Zaidee Brown, which was to be in preparation 
this winter, will not be ready until next fall. 
It is hoped to have it ready for school use at 
that time. 


It has been suggested that many patrons of 
public libraries would welcome the opportun- 
ity of becoming better acquainted with library 
facilities by means of The Wilson Company 
series of books on teaching the use of the 
library: namely, Guide to the Use of Libraries, 
in two editions, complete and abridged; Li- 
brary Key, Find It Yourself, and Cataloging 
and Indexing Service. 


Several librarians have already found it a 
good way to increase the usefulness of the 
library to have copies of these helps on the 
circulation desk for sale. Any librarian wish- 
ing to secure a stock to dispose of in this 
manner should write to us for terms. 


STANDARD CATALOG NOTES 
Fine Arts Section 


L'BRARIANS all over the country seem 
to be most enthusiastic about the Fine 
Arts Section of the Standard Catalog for 
Public Libraries. Since sending out the first 
copies the editor has received a number of 
congratulatory letters. “It seems to me to be 
a fine piece of work, well printed and well 
edited,” writes a librarian from the East. 
From New England comes, “I should prove a 
treasure to small libraries.” “Please accept 
my sincere congratulations on this splendid 
tool and fine piece of book making,” was re- 
ceived from the Middle West and from the 
Far West, “In looking it over carefully we 
are all impressed with its splendid practicabil- 
ity. . . Of course the analytic index alone, is 
a feature that would endear it to any libra- 
rian’s heart!” And we cannot forbear to 
quote from just one more, “I believe I have 
read it with as much interest as a very good 
novel and I would like to express my admira- 
tion of your achievement.” 
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The publishers who very kindly cooperated 
us in the making of the Catalog by sending 
us editorial copies of the books which we 
needed for our work have also written us 
approval of it. Writes one, “We are glad 
to co-operate with you in every possible way 
as the value of your lists is appreciated.” And 
another writes,“. . . It seems to us excellent... 
We feel that these lists are very valuable and 
we are glad to help as far as we can.” 


High School Catalog 


Each day sees us a little nearer our goal, 
which is the completion of the next supple- 
ment to the Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries in April. The titles to be included 
have now all been definitely decided upon. 
This was not an easy matter, for in some cases 
there was a wide divergency of opinion among 
the collaborators and it was our duty to weigh 
the evidence on either side and endeavor to 
render a just decision as to the inclusion or 
exclusion of the book in question. 


Now that we know definitely just what 
titles we are to work with and as the publish- 
ers are promptly supplying us with the books 
we need, the cataloging goes on without in- 
terruption and copy is piling up with encour- 
aging rapidity. 


History and Travel Section 


As the work on the History and Travel 
Section of the Standard Catalog for Public 
Libraries progresses, its usefulness to libraries 
in England and Canada as well as in the Unit- 
ed States becomes more apparent. This is due 
in part to the excellent cooperation we have 
received from librarians and specialists from 
these countries. Two librarians in England 
are checking those sections of the tentative 
lists which are of particular interest to them. 
Another, in Scotland, is checking that part of 
the preliminary list which covers travel in 
the British Isles. A librarian in Canada is 
checking the entire tentative list which will 
assure the representation of the Canadian 
viewpoint throughout. 


This work of checking is no small task. The 
tentative lists include about twice as many 
titles as will finally be included. On these 
lists the collaborator indicates the titles which 
are especially useful, those which are not 
needed and those which are good or possible 
for inclusion in a small public library. 


Shortly after it was announced that work 
had been begun on preparing the tentative 
lists the editor received a request from Italy 
for permission to look over the titles on that 
country which were included on our list with 
a view to giving constructive criticism and 
suggestions. A list was sent immediately. 
Lists of books on Russia, the European War, 
South America, Ancient History, Medieval 
History and on United States History were 
also sent to specialists in each subject. 





WHAT THEY SAY 
About Our Books 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE NEGRO IN AFRICA AND 
America. By Monroe N. Work. xxii,608p. 
$12. Also sold on the service basis. 

“Out of this enormous, chaotic literature 

Mr. Work has patiently organized his ma- 

terial. And herein lies the greatest feature 

of the book. It is a triumph of classification. 

It would seem that every imaginable phase 

of the vast subject has been separated and 

placed in a logical sequence. There are two 
major groups—namely, The Negro in Africa 
and The Negro in America—and these have 
been further subdivided so that there are 
in all some seventy-four carefully selected 
chapters. These contain over 17,000 entries, 
including foreign language publications, no- 
tably French and German. Students of any 
special aspect of Negro literature will find 
it a mine of information and a source of 
pleasure."—New York Times Book Review. 


THe Lrrary Key. By Zaidee Brown. 7oc a 
single copy. Ten or more copies for 
classroom use, 35c each. 

“We are very pleased, indeed, to report 
that The Library Key by Zaidee Brown has 
been approved and will be listed in our cor- 
respondence-study course in Library Meth- 
ods I, under Supplementary Books.”—Dept. 
of Debating and Public Discussion, Univer- 
sity Extension Division, University of Wis- 
consin. 


SELECTIVE CATALOGING (Librarians’ Round 


Table). Henry B. Van Hoesen. vi,122p. 
$1.25 
“In this small volume there has been 


brought together a discussion of some of the 
efforts of catalogers to limit the constantly 
expanding catalog, together with other ma- 
terial which relates to the subject. The sum- 
mary, by Marian Shaw, based on this ma- 
terial and on points suggested by answers to 
questions in the American Library Associa- 
tion Survey, will be of special interest to 
librarians who are constantly questioning the 
value of the detail given to the cataloging 
in their respective libraries.”—Libraries. 


GLINTS IN THE SAND: Collection of student 
writing at South High School, Min- 
neapolis. 140p. $1.60. 

“In this book you will find a colorful and 
diversified collection of creative and inspir- 
ational poetry and prose. Between the cov- 
ers lies hidden, perhaps, a precious heritage of 
many lands woven into the web and woof of 
American fabric, giving it a deep, rich, and 
varied background. Among the contributors 
we find not distinction of race, creed, or na- 
tionality. The strain of Caucasian, Negro, 
or Jew, Gentile, and many a nation—English, 
Scotch, Irish, Welsh, Norwegian, Swedish, 
Danish, German, French, and Russian—is 
represented.”—Minneapolis Journal of Edu- 
cation. 
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BOOKS 


You can get ALL the books listed in THE 
STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY from 
us at liberal discounts and | = Ti,,_ 
with the greatest convenience /Book( C 


enter) 


and dispatch. SASL 














THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 





| of the Country 








The above advertisement was written by Mrs. Jane Baumler Fay, 
formerly on Gaylord Bros.’ staff. 














Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 











STANDARD CATALOG 
MONTHLY 


A Selected List of Best Books 


March, 1929 


Tue H. W. Wison Company, New York Crry 


HE Standard Catalog Monthly 


chase in the larger library. The books are 
for Public Libraries with 
working to improve the selection of 
the notes, are taken from the 
will later be included and analyzed in the 
Public Libraries. 


books 


is prepared 
can buy at most three hundred books a year. 


the cooperation of 
in the 
Book Review 





primarily for the small library that 
It is also suitable as a list for first pur- 


selected by the staff of the Standard Catalog 


librarians and library associations who are 
small library. The entries, including 


Digest. Most of the titles in the Monthly 


various sections of the Standard Catalog for 
Occasionally a book included here may be dropped later, 


because it is 


not always possible to get at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book. 


List of Cooperators on the Standard Catalog Monthly 


Arranged alphabetically by state 


Department of Archives and History, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 
State Board of Library Commissioners, Fort 


Collins, Colo. 


Miss Corinne Bacon, Lecturer on Book Selec- 
tion, New Britain, Conn. 


Public Library, Waterloo, Iowa 


Kellogg Library, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas 


Bureau of Library Extension, 
Augusta, Me. 

Miss Adelene J. Pratt, Public Library Commis- 
sion, 520 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


Miss Alice M. Jordan, Boston Public Library, 
Boston, Mass. 


Mr. L. F. Ranlett, Boston Public Library, Bos- 
ae Mass. 


V. M. Schenck, The H. R. Huntting Co., 
ge OF, Mass. 


Mr. Galen W. Hill, Librarian, Thomas Crane 
Public Library. Quincy, Mass. 


Miss Marian P. Kirkland, Librarian, Cary Me- 
morial Library, Lexington, Mass. 


Free Library, Newton, Mass. 


Mrs. Mary EE. Frankhauser, State Librarian, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich 


Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 

Library Commission, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Miss Caroline H. Garland, 
Library, Dover, N.H. 


Miss Mildred G. Brown, Librarian, Camden 
County Free Library, Haddonfield, N.J. 


Miss Hazel Clark. Burlington County Free Li- 
brary, Mount Holly, N-.J. 


State Library, 


Librarian, Public 


Morristown Library, Morristown, N.J. 


Miss Edith L. Smith, Librarian, Morris County 
Free Library, Morristown, Je 


Free Public Library, Bast Orange, N.J. 


Book Selection Section, New York State Li- 
brary, Albany, N.Y. 


Circulation Division, Public Library, New York 
City 


Miss Alice I. Hazeltine, School of Library Serv- 
ice, Columbia University, New York City 


Mrs. Elizabeth W. Blackall, Librarian, Hunt- 
ington Memorial Library, Oneonta, N.Y. 


Public Library Commission, Bismarck, N.D. 
Public Library, Cleveland, O. 


Miss Effie L. Power, Cleveland Public Library, 
Cleveland, 


Miss Margaret Jackson, Librarian, 
brary, Kingston, Pa. 


Hoyt Li- 


Mr. Frank G. Lewis, Crozer Theological Sem- 
inary, Chester, Pa. 


State Board of Education, 
Providence, R.I. 


Lawson-McGhee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Miss Alice A. Blanchard, 38 School St., Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 


Library Division, 


Free Public Library Commission, Montpelier, 
Vt. 


State Library, Richmond, Va. 
Free Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 
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000 General Works 


LOWE, JOHN ADAMS. Public library adminis- 
tration. 175p $2 A.L.A. 

025 Library administration. Library science 

28-26436 

Intended as a basic textbook for the library 

school use in the instruction of students of 

college grade who are preparing themselves for 
the executive position of librarian. 


Booklist 24:381 Jl °28 
Pratt p6 autumn ‘28 


300 Sociology 


BEARD, CHARLES AUSTIN. American party 
battle. (World today bookshelf) 150p $1.50; pa 
80c Macmillan 

329 Political parties—United States. United 
States—-Politics and government 28-22424 


Dr Beard presents in small compass a general 
sketch of American party history and outlines 
the issues on which the party battles have 
been fought. 





‘“‘To compress 150 years of political history 
into 150 pages is no easy task. Few men could 
do it, and still fewer would have the courage 
to try. Mr. Beard has had both the courage 
and the competence. His breadth of historical 
interest, his power of accurate generalization 
and his literary resourcefulness have combined 
to make this book stimulating, readable, worth- 
while.’’ W: B. Munro 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p4 N 4 
"28 650w 


“Briefly, mnon-technically, clearly and. of 
course, without partisanship or any kind of 
bias, Dr. Beard sketches the outline of party 
history in this country. . . The only criticism 
of the book is that it is so short. Within his 
brief limits Dr. Beard has achieved a masterly 
pees of work which should be widely read by 
voters.”’ 

+ N Y Times p3 O 14 '28 530w 


R of Rs 78:34 N ‘28 40w 


500 Natural Science 


BAYNES, ERNEST HAROLD. Three 
crows. 183p il $1.75 Macmillan 


598.2 Birds—Legends and stories 
Short stories about birds. 


young 


27-24691 
Contents: Wild 
geese at night; The coming of the birds; Hum- 
ming birds—winged voyagers; The ruffed 
grouse; The blue jay: sometimes bad; A bald 
eagle; Night-hawks; The American osprey as 
a guest; Isaac, the turkey-vulture, an interest- 
ing but unlovely bird; Ariel, a broad-winged 
hawk; Vireos; Three young crows. 


Booklist 24:251 Mr ’28 


Pittsburgh Mo Bul 33:179 Mr ’28 


“Delightful stories of varied bird life by the 
lato, we-Enown naturalist, strikingly illustra- 
ed. 


+ World Tomorrow 12:523 D '28 20w 


HORNADAY, WILLIAM TEMPLE. Wild ani- 
mal interviews and wild opinions of us. 310p 
il $2.50 Scribner 

591.5 Animals—Habits and behavior 
28-24810 
Supposed interviews, by the author, with 
forty-one birds and ani The interviewed 
cover a wide range from the giant lizards of 

Komodo and the platypus to the common skunk 

and the gray squirrel. 





‘While humorous anti-cruelty sallies abound 
in the book, Dr. Hornaday also makes it a 
worth-while contribution to our knowledge of 
animals in their physical characteristics, habits 
and modes of ‘getting along.’’’ E. N. 

+ Boston Transcript p6 O 27 ‘28 530w 

“This volume, in which the former Director 
of the New York Zoological Gardens has set 
down his ‘interviews’ with twoscore of wild 
animals, will hold the interest of young people 
and grown folk for quite distinct reasons. The 
children will be other than natural if they are 
not fascinated by the vivid and intimate 
sketches of all manner of beasts. Thoughtful 
men and women—who will also, needless to 
say, read about the animals with keen interest 
—will not oniy welcome the information which 
Dr. Hornday gives them about little-known 
creatures, but will read with grave concern of 
the threats against the wild life of the world 
and with anxious hope of the efforts that are 
being made for its protection.’’ 

+ N Y Times pl6 N 11 '28 420w 


600 Useful Arts 


ADAMS, PETER. Cork ships and how to make 
them. 112p il $1.24 Dutton 


623.8 Ship models 28-18364 


A fascinating little book giving directions 
and diagrams for making tiny ship models from 
ordinary bottle corks, matches, pins, thread and 
paper. All kinds of ships are included, from the 
early Egyptian and Viking ships to modern 
racing yachts. There is also a brief account of 
the history of each type. Illustrated with pen 
drawings. 


Booklist 25:126 D ‘28 


‘“‘Whether one makes the models or not one 
gets the idea that it would be great fun to do 
it. The pen drawings are very clear and give the 
effect of cork. It is this quality of reality and 
ease of ucing ships that actually float which 
distinguishes the little book from more com- 
plicated directions for building ship models out 
of more ambitious materials.’’ A. C. M. 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p6 Ag 12 
"28 350w 


Cleveland Open Shelf pll4 N ‘28 


“It is remarkable how the author contrives 
to inject the romance of spreading canvas and 
salt spray into these few pages of elementary 
instruction. He gives, as well, quite a compre- 
hensive outline of the development of ships 
from the Egyptian nugger of 600 B.C. to the 
armored cruiser and racing yacht of the 
present day—and all this in some hundred and 
twelve pages, a good part of which is taken 
up with drawings and minute instructions for 
fashioning masts and rigging from paper and 
matches.’’ D: Bone 

+ Sat R of Lit 5:342 N 10 '28 600w 
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700 Fine Arts 


ALLEN, RUTH COLLINS. How to make lamp- 
shades; with il. by Martin Foster and Curtiss 
Sprague; ed. by Curtiss Sprague. 64p il $1 
Bridgman 

749 Lampshades 28-8595 


‘In seven chapters the authors discuss illumi- 
nation, give suggestions for desi and color, 
describe material for shades, and present de- 
tailed information on the making and decoration 
of silk and parchment shades.’’—Booklist 





Booklist 24:391 Jl ‘28 
Pittsburgh Mo Bul 33:335 Je ‘28 


LUTZ, EDWIN GEORGE. Practical pen draw- 
ing. 229p il $2 Scribner 


740 Pen drawing 28-12086 


A handbook for the art student in which the 
principles set forth in the text are illustrated 
in the author’s sketches and drawing. 


Booklist 25:18 O °28 

“The book deals particularly and thoroughly 
with materials and preliminary practice work. 
It seeks to give the student mastery of the 
art of drawing from still life. Technic is 
stressed, and but two chapters at the close 
are devoted to figure drawing. As a com- 
panion volume to Mr Lutz’s other books on 
drawing, it is valuable. By itself it presupposes 
some knowledge and experience on the part of 
me student who would derive full value from 





+ Springf’d Republican p10 Jl 18 '28 350w 
Wis Lib Bul 24:189 Je ‘28 


800 Literature 


FROST, ROBERT. West-running brook. 64p il 
$2.50 Holt 
811 28-29523 
The first volume of Robert Frost’s poems 
since ‘‘New Hampshire’ (Book Review Digest, 
1923). The love of nature is the dominant note 
in the book. 





‘“He has allowed several poems to creep into 
the volume which needed more careful polish- 
ing. A few are treason to his reticence. Phys- 
ically slight as his latest volume is, one could 
have wished it even smaller, so that it might 
contain nothing less than his best. The courage 
that is bred by a dark sense of Fate, the ten- 
derness that broods over mankind in all its 
blindness and absurdity, the vision that comes 
to rest as fully on kitchen smoke and lapsing 
snows as on mountains and stars—these are 
his, and in his seemingly casual poetry, he 
quietly makes them ours."’ Babette Deutsch 

+ — Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl N 18 

"28 1200w 

_* “‘West-Running Brook’ is Robert Frost at 
his ripest and best. There is not a single poem 
which could be spared from the volume, which 
is entirely too short for the reader’s appetite. 
There has never been effort, strain, overem- 


phasis in his poetry. *‘West-Running Brook’ 
brings with it all these gifts and a richer 
melody, a smoother line than ever.’’ J: Craw- 


ford. 
+ N Y Evening Post p9m N 24 '28 600w 
Reviewed by Percy Hutchison 
N Y Times p2 N 18 ’28 1550w 
. The quality of the book is unquestionably 
high.’’ Herschel Brickell 
+ No Am 226:adv D ’'28 150w 
Reviewed by Leon Whipple 
Survey 61:169 N 1 '28 120w 


**His present book arouses mingled admiration 
and disappointment. Our admiration is for the 
sincerity and delicate insight with which the 
theme is handled. Our disappointment is be- 
cause of the smallness, limitation, almost bar- 
renness, of the theme itself. It may be true 
that a perfectly carved cameo is a greater work 
of art than a clumsily constructed pyramid; but 
it is equally true that the greatest poems lead 
us out into the vast complexity of life and do 
not keep us indefinitely in a little walled-in 
nook, however beautiful.” F: EB. Pierce 


+ — Yale R n s 18:365 winter '29 360w 


NEWTON, ALFRED EDWARD. This book-col- 
lecting game. 410p il $5 Little 
814 Book collecting. Books 28-27578 
More essays on the amenities of book-collect- 
ing by the well-known American collector and 
author. He discusses books of his boyhood, book 
bindings, book auctions, Bowdlerizing, and some 
thrilling incidents and experiences of a collec- 
tor’s life. 





*‘Mr. Newton’s book will add considerably to 
the gayety of life among book collectors. To 
those who have read “The Amenities of Book 
Collecting’ it is unnecessary to say anything 
about Mr. Newton’s style or the fascination of 
his pages. To those who have not read that 
classic, let me commend ‘This Book Collecting 
Game’ as a good point at which to start and 
work backward to the ‘Amenities.’"’ G: 
Sargent 

+ Boston Transcript p3 D 8 ‘28 1000w 

“Will convince Mr. Newton’s admirers that 
his capacity for writing entertainingly about 
himself and his books is inexhaustible. As in 
the preceding volumes, an ample wealth of il- 
lustrative material drawn from the author's 
collection of rarities enhances these pages, both 
text and illustrations being printed by the new 
aquatone process. . Those who like bookmen 
and their foibles can never get too much of 
that sort of thing.”” Ernest Boyd 

+ Outlook 150:1213 N 21 '28 1050w 


‘In his books—of which this latest is per- 
haps the best—Mr. Newton has opened the eyes 
of many to the exciting charm, not to mention 
the financial possibilities of collecting. He gos- 
sips about bibliography as Mr. Birrell used to 
gossip about literature, and as he humanizes 
everything with his genial philosophy and but- 
tonholing manner he makes us share in his 
own evident delight.’’ 

+ Sat R of Lit 5:370 N 17 ‘28 600w 


900 History 


BEARD, CHARLES AUSTIN, ed. Whither man- 
kind; a panorama of modern civilization. 408p 
il $3 Longmans 

901 Civilization, Progress 28-25938 
A symposium on modern civilization, by com- 
petent authorities. Contents: Introduction, by 

C: A. Beard; The civilizations of the East and 

the West, by Hu Shih; Ancient and medizval 

civilizations, by H. W. van Loon; Science, by 

Bertrand Russell; Business, by Julius Klein; 

Labor, by Sidney and Beatrice Webb; Law 

and government, by H. L. McBain; War and 

peace, by Emil Ludwig; Health, by C.-E. A. 

Winslow; The family, by Havelock Ellis; Race 

and civilization, by G: A. Dorsey; Religion, by 

J. H. Robinson; The arts, by L: Mumford; 

Philosophy, by J: Dewey; Play, by Stuart 


Chase; Education, by E. D. Martin; Litera- 
ture, by Carl Van Doren; Epilogue, by C: A. 
Beard. 





“It would be idle to deny that ‘Whither Man- 
kind’ has something of the specific symposium 
quality but it has it to no very great extent. 
Most of the writers have entered into suffi- 
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BEARD, CHARLES AUSTIN, ed.—Continued 
ciently enthusiastic relationships with their 
subjects, so that the self-conscious atmosphere 
cannot damp their spirits." Rebecca West 
+— — (N Y Herald Tribune) pl N 4 ‘28 
w 


se with interest from first to last.’’ 


“4 Boston Transcript p4 O 13 °28 900w 


“In the four hundred pages there is good 
picking for many tastes—none perhaps better 
a the editor’s introduction.”” V. L: Parring- 
on 


+ — Nation 127:sup621 D 5 °'28 1100w 


“Dr. Beard’s introduction and epilogue orient 
the contributions of his colleagues. To him must 
credit be given for the vision which brought 
them together in a collective undertaking of 
maior importance to the modern world.’’ Evans 

ar 

+ N Y Times pl N 4 '28 2000w 


Reviewed by Herschel Brickell 
No Am 226:adv D ’28 110w 


“In spite of their unequal merit the essays 
make an interesting and suggestive volume. 
‘The writers are men of this age, all moderns. 
In these essays, for the most part, they think 
and criticize their world after its own moving 
standards; yet there is seemingly consideration 
of the many series of antecedents out of which 
our dynamic present has so energentically 
sprung.””’ H: O. Taylor 

+ — Sat R of Lit 5:313 N 3 '28 1800w 


“It must be admitted that not all the contrib- 
utors reach the same level of thoughtful analy- 
sis that Mr Beard for the most part main- 
tains. Few readers will be equally interested in 
all the contributions but few will fail to find in 
it suggestive and significant generalizations.”’ 

+ — Springf’d Republican p7e N 4 ’28 1500w 


910 Geography and Travel 


BELL, ARCHIE. Spell of Ireland. (Spell ser.) 
317p $3.75 Page 


914.15 Ireland—Description and travel 28-9852 
‘A pleasantly informal book about Ireland and 
the Irish people. Touches on all of the places 


which the tourist will be likely to visit. Well 
illustrated, with a map.’"—Wis Lib Bul 





Reviewed by A. B. Maurice 
Bookm 67:459 Je '28 150w 


Cleveland Open Sheif p90 Jl '28 
Pratt p32 autumn ‘28 


“Mr Bell writes with intelligent appreciation 
of the life and spirit of modern Ireland, as well 
as of the historic background and the scenic 
beauties of city and country. In fact, his humor 
and infectious manner make his account much 
more attractive than the usual book of travel.’’ 

+ Springf’d Republican p7f Jl 22 ’28 130w 


Wis Lib Bul 24:222 Jl 28 


SAXON, LYLE. Fabulous New Orleans. 330p il 
$5 Century 
917.63 New Orleans—History. New Orleans— 
Description 28-25742 
A series of impressions of New Orleans, be- 
ginning with a narrative of the Mardi Gras 
which the author witnessed as a small boy on 
his first visit to the city. There is a section on 
the history of New Orleans, and a description 
of the supposed suppressed Voodoo worship 
witnessed not so long ago. Some of the articles 
have been previously published in the Century 
magazine, the New republic and the New Or- 
leans Times-Picayune. 





“Mr. Saxon has made deep research before 
writing a word, and he is gifted in his choice of 
words and their arrangement, even in the nam- 
ing of a chapter. It is good literature and good 
history, beautifully illustrated.”” L. H. G. 

Boston Transcript p4 N 24 '28 550w 


*‘New Orleans brims over with a past life. . . 
It has fallen to Mr. Saxon’s happy lot to make 
that life glow for us again. And he has suc- 
ceeded, con amore. We taste the peculiar flavor 
of New Orleans before we have read ten pages 
of the book.’’ Laura Benet 

+ N Y Evening Post p8m N 10 '28 530w 


“It is the rich texture [of the city] that Lyle 
Saxon has tried to reweave into words and Mr. 
Suydam into pictures. Both are uncommonly 
well qualified for the task, though the pictures 
are more smoothly uniform than the text. They 
catch most exquisitely the spirit of the city, so 
far as line and shade can do it. New Orleans 
is supremely sketchable. But Mr. Saxon has 
gone behind the sketchable.”” R. L. Duffus 

+ N Y Times p4 N 25 ‘28 1250w 


TARKINGTON, BOOTH. The world does move. 
294p $2.50 Doubleday, Doran 


917.3 United States—Social life and customs 
28-28979 


*‘Mr. Tarkington gives us a very clear picture 
of his attitude toward the world of to-day. 
Unhampered by the discipline of the novel form, 
he turns a rather troubled eye to a number of 
things that bother him: automobiles, the amaz- 
ing growth of American cities, the vulgarity of 
the modern theater, the consequences of prohi- 
bition, the changed status of women, the alarm- 
ing antics of the younger generation, the no 
less alarming antics of the older generation. 
All these disquieting phenomena are of recent 
vintage, and in discussing them Mr. Tarkington 
almost invariably turns, by way of comparison, 
to the gay nineties.""—Books (N Y Herald 
Tribune) 





“Although Mr. Tarkington’s sympathies are 
definitely with the old order, there is rarely 
bitterness in his tone; rather a resigned and 
almost genial regret for the inevitable formule 
which = adopts for the presentation of his 
comparisons are sometimes childish. ‘The World 
Does Move’ will prove a pleasantly informa! 
case-book for coming sociologists.’’ G. T. Hell- 


man 
Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p21 N 25 
’28 780w 


“Mr. Tarkington writes gracefully and graci- 
ously, as is his wont. One cannot quarrel with 
the gentle whimsy of his thought nor with the 
smooth ease of his informal prose. And it must 
be added that the book is undeniably American 
in its wholehearted hopefulness; it breathes 
the content of a well-fed generation. But one 
is privileged to doubt its worth as an answer 
to all the questions—spiritual and otherwise— 
that face us and the rest of the world.”’ 
Herschel Brickell 

+ —N Y Evening Post p9m N 17 '28 600w 


“The attraction of Mr. Tarkington's remarks 
in this book and of his books in general is that 
while he is full of humor and ministers to 
entertainment and is a story-teller and sees to 
it that his stories are readable, in the back of 
his mind he is a serious man, examining life 
with a deeper comprehension of its processes 
and proceedings than any other American 
writer now successfully implicated in the pro- 
duction of works of fiction. That is why one 
cares to listen to him speculating about the 
purpose and the probable outcome of what is 
going on.”” E. S. Martin 

+ Sat R of Lit 5:393 N 24 '28 1150w 


B or 920 Biography 


GARLAND, HAMLIN. Back-trailers from the 
middle border. 379p il $2.50 Macmillan 
B or 92 28-25969 
Hamlin Garland completes with this book 
the chronicle of his pioneer ancestors and his 
own life to date. The other volumes, “‘A son 
of the middle border,”” ‘‘A daughter of the 
middle border,’’ and ‘Trail makers of the mid- 
die border,’’ followed the saga of Garlands and 
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GARLAND, HAMLIN—Continued 

McClintocks from the East to the Middle West. 
‘‘sack-trailers’’ brings their descendant once 
more to the East. 





“The quartet [his four books on the Middle 
Border] constitute a singular and quite original 
record of the development of the northwest as 
bound up with the members of a single rep- 
resentative family. It is all a werk of decided 
merit and significance. It is history in blood 
and life. But so far as the Middle Border is 
concerned, the work would be as good without 
the fourth volume.’”” J. E. Chamberlain 

Boston Transcript p4 N 24 '28 1500w 


Springf’d Republican p7e N 25 ‘28 1150w 


HARDY, FLORENCE EMILY (DUGDALE) 
(MRS THOMAS HARDY), comp. Early life 
of Thomas Hardy, 1840-1891. 327p il $5 (18s) 
Macmillan 


B or 92 Hardy, Thomas 28-28538 


From contemporary notes, letters and diaries 
supplemented by remembered conversations, Mr. 
Hardy’s widow has told the story of his life 
from 1840 to 1891, when his “young manhood 
came to an end and most of his great novels 
were already written. The background of his 
writing thru these years is made clear, the 
growth of his imagination and the germination 
of his novels. 





‘‘There may be some disappointment on the 
part of readers accustomed of late to biographies 
of a different order; but competent opinion will 
hold that Mrs. Hardy has succeeded admirably 
in a difficult undertaking and that the way in 
which this book has been written—‘compiled’ is 
her own modest word—was the only proper 


way.’’ S: C. Chew 
+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p3 D 2 
"28 2150w 
“Mrs. Hardy has written an indispensable 


book about her husband’s first half-century. 
Harold Nicolson, whose taste in biography is all 
but perfect, has recently reminded us that lives 
by relations are more than likely to be bad. But 
there is one commodity which relations are 
pretty sure to have—facts; and when they are 
generous with these, as Mrs. Hardy is, they give 
us what no one else can give.’’ Mark Van Doren 
+ Nation 127:662 D 12 '28 800w 

“It is by his wish a life so devoid of artifice, 
so simple in its structure, that it resembles 
nothing so much as the talk of an old man over 
the fire about his past. Much of it, indeed, was 
written down by Mrs. Hardy as he spoke it. 
Many of the phrases are unmistakably his own. 
And whatever it may lack in substance or in 
symmetry is more than made up for by the 
sound of the speaking voice and the suggestive- 
ness which it carries with it. Indeed, by no 
other method could Mrs. Hardy have kept so 
close to her husband's spirit.” Virginia Woolf 

+ New Repub 57:70 D 5 '28 1750w 


“The book is just what it should be—a de- 
tached statement of his early life, amplified with 
his own comment. There is no attempt at an 
appraisal of his work, none of that display of 
‘greatness’ one has come to associate with such 


books. The facts are left to speak for them- 
selves.”’ 

+ New Statesman 32:sup ix D 1 ’28 780w 

“The many ‘notes’ which the biographer 


quotes in her narrative the reader will find not 
only a storehouse of information bearing on 
Hardy’s writings, but he will also discover in 
them a deal that is entertaining. No one was 
ever a more shrewd observer, or capable of a 
keener relish.’ 
+N Y Times p3 N 11 '28 1400w 
Reviewed by Ernest Boyd 
Outlook 150:1293 D 5 ‘28 900w 


“It is seldom that a biography is so entirely 
suitable to the subject and occasion as that 
which tells the story of Thomas Hardy’s life 
from 1840 to 1891. . It contains no praise of 
Hardy or his work. Everything is left to speak 


for itself. In this it is a model which devoted 
survivors of great men would do well to follow. 
The style is direct and unpretentious, and we 
are often conscious as we read that we are 
listening to the quietly striking or quaintly sar- 
donic phrases of Hardy himself, as he talked 
and remembered.’’ Desmond MacCarthy 

+ Sat R of Lit 5:421 D 1 '28 2350w 


*‘Mrs. Hardy has done, in my view, the one 
inevitable right thing, linking fact to fact, mak- 
ing the background as clear as one of Hardy's 
own architectural designs, but doing no more 
than that, and the result is that Hardy’s own 
words—comments, descriptions, ironies, simpli- 
cities—stand out with a uty and drama that 
is perhaps only fully realized when the book 
is closed.’’ Hugh Walpole 

+ Spec 141:657 N 3 '28 1000w 
Times [London] Lit Sup p827 N 8 '28 
1750w 


MUSSOLINI, BENITO. My autobiography; with 
a foreword by Richard ashburn Child. 318pD 
il $3.50 Scribner [30s Hutchinson] 

B or 92 28-25560 


Dictated in odd moments between appoint- 
ments, this story of his life by Mussolini first 
saw publication in the Saturday evening post. 
There is an introduction by Richard Washburn 
Child, former Ambassador to Italy, at whose 
request the autobiography was written. 





“This volume is delightful. There is not, as 
its ambassador-editor says, an insincere line in 
it. It is auto-revelation, auto-inspiration, auto- 
intoxication at the highest pitch. On its 
literary side, hurried, dictated though it may be, 
this book has a recognizable place in Italian 
literature.’’ Arthur Livingston 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p 4 O 28 
‘28 1300w 
Reviewed by F. P. Huii 
Boston Transcript p5 N 3 ‘28 1100w 


New Statesman 32:260 D 1 ‘28 1150w 


Reviewed by Hiram Motherwell 
N Y Times p3 O 28 '28 1750w 


“It is propaganda, and is apparently meant 
for the people of the United States, having been 
translated by the late American Ambassador to 
Italy. The book also suffers from the defect 
that it was dictated, and its style is thus rather 
more rhetorical than is always to the taste of 
the English reader. At the same time Signor 
Mussolini is singularly guarded. He tells us 
nothing that we did not know before, and he 
leaves out a great deal that we should like to 
have heard."’ 

Sat R 146:688 N 24 '28 480w 


“My Autobiography,’ thrown off in full 
career by the man who is directing the recon- 
struction of a nation, and exercising the re- 
sponsibility of six ministries in the most highly 
centralized of modern states, is ‘an act of will.’ 
Like all his other acts, it is the projection of 
a tremendous original force, and it has the 
character of a projectile. The reader is warned 
by the author not to seek here ‘detailed mem- 
oirs.’’’ K. R. Greenfield 

Yale R ns 18:411 winter '29 780w 


WEST, JAMES ELLIS. Lone scout of the sky; 
the story of Charles A. Lindbergh; with special 
contributions from Dr John H. Finley, Com- 
mander Richard E. Byrd, Clarence D. Cham- 
berlin, and complete instructions on how to 
make a flying model of the Spirit of St Louis. 
255p il $1 Boy Scouts of America 

B or 92 Lindbergh, Charles Augustus 

27-25391 

“This story of Lindbergh’s flight emphasizes 
his early life, schooling, and technical training 
as a preparation for his success. The author 
is the chief scout executive of the Boy scouts 
organization. The book includes a detailed plan 
of a flying model of the ‘Spirit of St. Louis’ and 

a glossary of terms used in aeronautics.””— 

Booklist 





Booklist 24:326 My ’28 
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WEST, JAMES ELLIS—Continued 
Reviewed by D. C. Lunt 
Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p8 JI 15 
"28 300w 


“With only a few pages devoted to Lind- 
bergh’s background and the status of aviation 
when he flashed in the world’s eye, Mr. West 
plunges at once into the story of the flight that 
thrilled the world. He tells it very fully and 
also in graphic style and puts into it all the 
details about the Spirit of St. Louis—that 
trusty partner in the famous ‘We’—and about 
the mechanical side of the flight that boy read- 
ers want to know.” 

+ N Y Times p26 N 11 '28 180w 


Pittsburgh Mo Bul 33:230 Ap ‘28 


Fiction 


ALDRICH, MRS BESS (STREETER). A lan- 
tern in her hand. 307p $2 Appleton at wa 


From a log cabin home in Iowa the trail 
for Abbie Deal led to Nebraska, where she 
brought up her family with all the true courage 
of the pioneer mother. And as she lived cour- 
ageously, so did she die, alone in her pioneer 
= Oem by the memories of a long, 
u ite. 





Booklist 25:119 D ’28 


“With quiet force, relying on no _ verbal 
pyrotechnics, Mrs. Aldrich has drawn a strong 
and vigorous picture of pioneer life.”” H. F. M 

+ Boston Transcript p6 S 29 '28 300w 


Cleveland Open Shelf pl121 N ‘28 


“Mrs. Aldrich does make the settlement of 
the West seem an epic accomplishment. That 
just men and women could have brought it 
about and borne children and educated them 
and built cities and so on passes belief. She 
does make bearing children, and loving them, 
and teaching them, and cheerfully giving up 
all the world that they might have it instead, 
seem worth doing. ovels will go on telling 
about these things forever, and people will 
read them, and laugh over them, and cry over 
) > lm it will do people no harm.” E. A. 

Tic. 


+ — Sat of Lit 5:371 N 17 '28 550w 


BROWN, KATHARINE HOLLAND. The father. 
368p $2 Day 
28-29428 


_ Katharine Holland Brown's $25,000 prize novel 
is a semi-historical story of an abolitionist 
whose ardent activities in the cause force him 
out of his New England home to a new begin- 
ning in Illinois. There his fiery editorials at- 
tract Lincoln, who becomes his friend and co- 
agitator. Back home in the East, Emerson, 
Hawthorne and Horace Mann remain the edi- 
tor’s staunch friends and admirers, but the chief 
and dearest of his partisans is his daughter 
Mercy Rose. This lively and lovely young thing 
and her romance share equal interest with her 
father and his sufferings for the cause of anti- 
slavery. The time of the story is just before 
the outbreak of the Civil war. 


Books (N Y Herald Tribune) pl4 N 18 

"28 350w 
“The novel moves very slowly and is unneces- 
Sarily long. . . Nevertheless, there is a fairly 
vivid picture of the experiences of an emigrant 
uy in the troubled year preceding the Civil 


— +N Y Times p6 N 25 '28 580w 


HUDSON, JAY WILLIAM. Abbé Pierre’s people. 
337p $2.50 Appleton 

28-24278 

The much beloved Abbé Pierre and his 

parishoners of the little Gascony village roam in 

and out of this quiet tale of the daily life in 


Southern France. Humor and pathos, folklore 
and local characterization, mingle with the 
gentle musings of the good Abbé Pierre. 





“There is an appealing quality about Mr. Hud- 
son’s style. He writes in the way Margaret 
Deland once wrote about Dr. Lavendar and his 
people. There is a sincere understanding of 
Gascon traits which may be found in many 
countries beyond France, and a use of English 
which is beautiful without affectation and sim- 
ple without being commonplace.’’ 

+ Boston Transcript p8 N 24 '28 450w 


‘The setting for these slight tales is more 
noteworthy than the tales themselves. The au- 
thor’s rich and unhurried style well conveys the 
quiet humor and sympathetic perception that 
are his. But in the delineation of character he 
lacks distinction. It is a pity that Mr. Hudson 
felt any obligation to trude characters so 
commonplace on a landscape painted with fresh 
charm.”” M. < ae 

+—N Y Evening Post p9m N 24 '28 200w 

** ‘Abbé Pierre’s People’ is literature of a high 
order—a book to bring one back to the things 
that count.” 

+N Y Times p30 N 25 '28 550w 


O’BRIEN. EDWARD JOSEPH HARRINGTON. 
Best short stories of 1928; and, The yearbook 
of the American short story. 429p $2.50 Dodd 


Short stories—Collections (16-11387) 


Contents: Introduction, by E: J. H. O’Brien; 
The guardeen angel, by F: H. Brennan; The 
cat that lived at the Ritz, by L: Bromfield; 
Seven blocks apart, by Katharine Brush; A 
country passion, by Morley Callaghan; At the 
sign of the three daughters, by Dorothy Can- 
field; John of God, the water carrier, by M. C. 
Chambers; No dam’ Yankee, by IL 8S. Cobb; 
The first of Mr Blue, by_Myles Connolly; The 
swamper, by W. D. Edmonds; Home to 
mother’s, by E. E. Harris; Lady Wipers—of 
Ypres, by Llewellyn Hughes; Give this little 
girl a hand, by Fannie Hurst; Battered armor, 
by E: L. McKenna; A telephone call, by Dorothy 
Parker; Fences, by ‘‘L. Paul’’; On the mountain- 
side, by E. M. Roberts; The Jew, by Edwin 
Seaver; The romantic sailor, by James Ste- 
vens; Midwestern primitive, by Ruth Suckow; 
Se-Long, Oldtimer, by Edmund Ware; The 
yearbook of the American short story, August, 
1927, to June, 1928. 





“This year his book of British stories shows 
more good stuff than his book of American 
ones; but even the latter book contains things 
which are worthy of book form. . . The collec- 
tion roams over the entire magazine field, and 
though many of its stories are trivial, it man- 
ages, in a sense, to stand for something.’’ 
L: Kronenberger 

+—N Y Times p2 D 9 ‘28 180w 

‘Those who delight in the peculiarly deft 
and satisfying craft of the short story will not 
overlook these anthologies. They may miss 
some names; but Mr. O’Brien includes nothing 
that is without quality. This volume has the 
greater interest because most of the episodes 
in scene and psychology are completely Ameri- 
can.”” R. A. Taylor 

+ Spec 141:828 D 1 ‘28 150w 


Juveniles 


CLARK, IMOGEN. Old days and old ways. 296p 
il $2 Crowell 


917.3 United States—Social life and customs. 
Children in the United States. United States 
Biography 28-22303 
Stories of colonial days in North and South, 
and biographical sketches, with illustrations, of 
Sees figures of colonial times. For boys and 
girls. 
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CLARK, IMOGEN—Continued 
“Crowded with entertaining particulars of the 
manners, customs, ideas, and living conditions 
of Americans of colonial times."’ R. J. Davis 
+ Sat R of Lit 5:346 N 10 '28 100w 
“Designed for young readers, but not to be 
scorned by their elders. . . The stories are told 
in delightful style, sure to win their way to 
juvenile minds and hearts.’’ 
+ Springf’d Republican p8 N 30 '28 160w 


FIELD, RACHEL LYMAN. Polly Patchwork. 
56p il 75c Doubleday, Doran 
28-21895 
Polly’s grandmother made her a dress out of 
a patchwork quilt, and tho Polly hated to wear 
it, the patchwork dress helped her to win tae 
spelling match and a beautiful silver medal. 
S oe little story, pleasingly illustrated 
n color. 





Booklist 25:74 N ‘28 


“This, to my mind, is one of the most charm- 
me ag * areas things Miss Field has done.”’ 
' "4 Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p6 Ag 12 

"28 200w 


Cleveland Open Shelf pll3 N °28 


LAUGHLIN, CLARA ELIZABETH. Where it 
all comes true in Italy and Switzerland. 260p 
il $2 Houghton 


914.5 Italy—Description and travel. Switzer- 
land—Description and travel 28-24741 


Written from the point of view and in the 
words of two little girls who visit Italy and 
Switzerland for the first time, by the author of 
a well-known travel series. The little girls are 
Miss Laughlin’s nieces and the story is of a 
real trip made with her. 





“The book is not a tiresome or didactic guide 
book, and will store other little minds with 
something of the treasures with which the 
minds of these fortunate little girls have been 
enriched."’ 

+ Cath World 128:379 D ’28 200w 

“This book is a welcome contrast to the recent 
flood of books by children for children. It has 
been carefully edited by a discerning aunt, and 
while it presents a trip through Italy and Swit- 
zerland from Betty’s and Mary’s point of view, 
it has been enriched by the ample collaboration 
of Clara Laughlin.”’ 

+ Nation 127:553 N 21 °28 60w 


“Two little girls, nieces of the Clara Laughlin 
of the famous ‘So you’re Going’ series, who are 
responsible for this volume, tell about their 
journeys with her in Italy and Switzerland in 
such lively fashion that boys and girls will get 
great pleasure from the book.”’ 

+ N Y Times p26 N 11 '28 200w 
MAXWELL, MARJORIE. Story of books up 
through the ages. (City and country ser.) 79p 

il $1.25 Harper 

655 Books. Printing 28-16052 


Bookmaking from the very earliest beginnings 
on the cave walls of prehistoric man to the 
very latest quirks of modern printing, told in 
simple form for boys and girls. 





Booklist 25:75 N ‘28 
Cleveland Open Shelf p115 N ’28 
Pittsburgh Mo Bul 33:508 O '28 


MEIGS, CORNELIA LYNDE. Clearing weather. 
312p il $2 Little 
28-27802 


Staged in the romantic period just before the 
Revolution this story for older boys and girls 
takes young David Dennison from his humdrum 
life in a New England village thru strange ad- 
ventures on the sea. 





“In ‘Clearing Weather’ there is fashioned by 
a sure hand an excellent tale of adventure. 
Cornelia Meigs knows intimately this back- 
ground of Colonial trading days. She also knows 
ships and can write well of them. She has cul- 
tivated to a high degree the art of spinning a 
yarn well spiced with excitement and intrigue. 
Those readers who liked her earlier book, “The 
Trade Wind,’ will find this story of the build- 
ing, the launching, the voyaging and the home- 
coming of the Jocasta of absorbing interest.’ 
D. C. Lunt 

+ Books (N Y Herald Tribune) p8 O 28 
"28 950w 


MILNE, ALAN ALEXANDER. House at Pooh 
Corner. 178p $2 Dutton 
28-24272 


“Concerned with the adventures and misad- 
ventures of [Christopher Robin and] those 
quaint small beasties, the astute and poetical 
Pooh, the melancholy Jaques, Eeyore, the 
bouncy Tigger, Piglet, Rabbit, Kanga, Roo, and 
W OL, the burlesque tragic fall of the house 
of Owl, the mysterious fog in the Hundred Acre 
Wood, the diverting conversations and recrea- 
tions of the storied Forest around Pooh Corner, 
and, comedy of errors, the building of a new 
house for Eeyore.’’—Sat R of Lit 





Booklist 25:129 D °28 
Boston Transcript pi N 7 °28 400w 
Cath World 128:379 D ‘28 150w 


"The House at Pooh Corner’ might be called 
the ‘Abie’s Irish Rose’ of juvenile literature if 
it were not for the fact that, with all its un- 
restrained whimsy, it is a nice little book. The 
gloomy and sardonic Eeyore is by far the most 
attractive character in it.’’ 

Nation 127:553 N 21 '28 80w 


‘It is hard to tell what Pooh Bear and his 
friends would have been without the able as- 
sistance of Ernest H. Shepard to see them and 
picture them so cleverly. Shepard and Milne 
are as indispensable one to the other as Sir 
John Tenniel and Lewis Carroll. The highest 
praise one can give them is that they do not 
in this book fall appreciably below the level of 
Winnie-the-Pooh. They are, and should be, 
classics.’’ 

+ N Y Times p2 N 11 ’28 500w 

Reviewed by M. L. Becker 

Outlook 150:1334 D 12 °28 90w 


‘‘Making every allowance for the fact that 
this is Milne’s fourth volume of similar sub- 
stance, and that readers cannot expect to be 
surprised by what they anticipate, one is 
charmed to find that ‘the house at pooh corner’ 
grades well up to Milne’s high level of whimsi- 
cal laughter and charm.”’ J: Bennett 

+ Sat R of Lit 5:340 N 10 ’28 520w 


“The bear ‘of very little brain’ is unaltered. 
Piglet is as excitable, Eeyore is as lugubrious, 
and Mr. Shepard’s illustrations are as perfect 
as ever. A new friend, Tigger, who is striped, 
bouncing and not very gentlemanly, has joined 
the happy company, and the tale of his ‘un- 
bouncing’ is one of the best in the book.” 

+ Spec 141:654 N 8 '28 150w 


Springf’d Republican p7e N 25 '28 850w 
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HENRY CHESTER TRACY 
By Zona Gale 


HI ENRY CHESTER TRACY’S To- 
wards the Open, and English as Ex- 


perience I regard as among the most sig- - 


nificant of modern books. If he knows 
life and its meaning as well as he knows 
English and its adventure, we shall do 
well indeed to follow him. 

The “straight facts” of his unusual 
history are these: 

He is the second son of Charles Chapin 
Tracy, of East Smithfield, Pennsylvania, 
and Myra Park Tracy, of Athens, of the 
same county in Pennsylvania (Brad- 
ford), born August, 1876. 

At two he was taken from a Susque- 
hanna side home and spent all of child- 
hood in Marsovan, Turkey, where C. 
Tracy taught in a seminary which he 
afterwards developed as a college, be- 
coming its architect and president, build- 
ing it up with conspicuous success till 
the cataclysm of 1914, when it passed 
into the hands of the Turks. 

At twelve, homeward bound, Henry 
Tracy wintered in Switzerland, toured 
Greece, Italy, England and Scotland with 
his parents and returned to Pennsyl- 
vania, to a private school for a year; 
then to Ohio, where he was established 
in the Oberlin (preparatory) Academy, 
while his parents returned to the Near 
East. 

After graduating from Oberlin (Acad- 
emy and College) he was employed there 
as a teacher for two years. He resigned 
and adventured for three years in the 
west: was principal of a high school at 
Vernal, Utah; homesteaded there; cut 
trails in Glacier Park for the Great 
Northern Railway; kept bees in Idaho; 
was married there to Miriam Lee. He 
wrote to Berkeley, California, asking for 
a position as assistant in Zoology; re- 
ceived the position; studied also for his 
M.A. degree and received it in 1911. 

While in Berkeley, on leave, he taught 
for a time in the William Institute the 
subject of English, seeking an opportun- 
ity to try out experimental ways. Dur- 
ing the later months of the Berkeley 
period he was invited by a Junior Super- 
visor of the University High School to 





HENRY CHESTER TRACY 


demonstrate methods of interesting Eng- 
lish classes in the sight and sound values 
of words. He determined, as a result 
of eighteen months of observation, to 
write something on English as a human 
experience. This expanded to the vol- 
ume English as Experience, which be- 
came in itself a manual of esthetic such 
as a normally alert reader would wish 
to use as a guide to active appreciation, 
and not passive submission to a tradi- 
tion of literary values handed down by 
experts. 

In a day when the sordid is modish, 
Mr. Tracy writes about beauty with 
imaginative delicacy and without a trace 
of sentimentality. He believes in 
beauty. 

“Civilization,” he says simply, “began 
when things began to be more beautiful 
than they need to be.” 

Such a man, writing about man as an 
organism, writing about the quest of 
“significant persons,” or writing about 
English as literal experience, to be par- 
ticipated in, like life—such a man brings 
to everything that he touches a vitality 
that is electric. 

Besides English as Experience Mr. 
Tracy has written Towards the Open, 
The Shadow Eros, An Island in Time. 
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THE BOOK OF FU 
MANCHU 
by Sax Rohmer 

1400 pages $2.50 


Contains four of Rohmer’s best 
novels dealing with the insidious 
Chinese doctor. 


THE CALL OF ENG- 
LAND 


by H. V. Morton Illus. $3.00 
A new book on England by the 
author of “In Search of Eng- 
land.” 


THE FLIGHT OF 
THE SOUTHERN 
CROSS 

by C. E. Kingsford-Smith and 
C. T. P. Ulm Illus. $2.50 
The story, by the participants, of 


the California-Australia flight, 
the greatest in the history of 
aviation. 


SOLDIERS’ TALES 


Edited by the Hon. Sir John 
Fortesque 
Original and graphic records of 


military life told by participants 
in famous campaigns. 


1. MEMOIRS OF SER- 
GEANT BURGOYNE 
$2.50 


An unforgettable record of the 
disastrous retreat from Moscow, 
by one of Napoleon’s soldiers. 


2. REMINISCENCES OF 
RIFLEMAN HARRIS 
$2.50 


Vivid battle pictures of the Pen- 
insular Campaign by a rifleman 
in the army. 

3. LIFE AND ENTER. 
TAINING ADVEN.- 
TURE OF MRS. CHRIS. 
TIAN DAVIES COM- 
MONLY CALLED 
MOTHER ROSS __ $2.50 

Narrative of one of Marlbor- 


ough’s troopers who remained a 
“man” until wounded, 


Books 


_ HARDWARE 














by Edward McKenna $2.50 


An absorbing story of the social 
and political rise of three genera- 
tions of an Irish family in Brook- 
lyn. 


THE ROMANCE OF 
THE RAILS 


by Agnes C. Laut 
64 illus. $7.50 


The first modern history, popu- 
larly presented, of rail transpor- 
tatior in the United States from 
earliest times. Illustrated from 
old prints and rare photographs. 


CONTRACT 
DEVELOPMENTS 


by Lelia Hattersley $2.50 


All the recent developments in 
Contract Bridge by one of the 
recognized authorities on the 
game. 


SUN RAYS AND 
HEALTH 

by Ronald Miller, with the 
collaboration of Dr. E. E. 
Free $1.50 


ultra 


2 vols. 


Hundreds of facts about 


violet rays, natural and artificial, 
and how to harness them for 
health. 


THE TRAVELERS 
SERIES 
by Frank Schoonmaker 

Illus. $2.00 each 


Entertaining and thoroughly 
practical books by an author of 
rare discrimination. 


III COME WITH ME 
THROUGH ITALY 
IV COME WITH ME 


THROUGH GERMANY 





for Spring 1929 


BALZAC IN_ SLIP- 
PERS 


by Leon Gozlan Illus. $3.50 


A fresh, stimulating and intimate 
biography of the spectacular 
French novelist. 


ATTILA: The 
Scourge of God 
by Marcel Brion Illus. $3.50 


The first modern biography of 
the strange figure who wrecked 


the Roman Empire. A fitting 
successor to Mr. Lamb’s great 
books, “Genghis Khon” and 
“Tamerlane.” 


EUGENE O’NEIL: 
The Man and his Plays 


by Barrett H. Clark $1.50 
A vivid picture of America’s 
foremost playwright, a detailed 


biography and a sound critical 
analysis of all his plays. 


THE ARGONAUT 
SERIES—Three new 
titles 

This new and important series 
contains translations and reprints 
of the best travel books drawn 
from all countries and all ages. 
1. THE LETTERS OF 
HERNANDO CORTEZ 
translated by J. Bayard Mor- 
ris $4.00 
The Conquest of Mexico through 
the eyes of the Conqueror. 

2. A NEW SURVEY OF 
THE WEST INDIES: 1648 
by Thomas Gage. Edited by 
Professor A. P. Newton $4.00 


An amusing account of travel in 
the Spanish dominions in America 
in the 17th Century. 


3. THE TRAVELS OF IBN 
BATTUTA: 

Translated from the Arabic 
by H. A. R. Gibb $4.00 


The men and manners of the 
great Islamic civilization of the 
middle ages by Ibn Battuta, the 
greatest Moslem traveler of the 
time. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY, 7 West 16th St., New York 
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WARWICK DEEPING 


Author of Old Pybus 


Wy ARWICK DEEPING might be 
called the Phoenix of English let- 
ters, that is to say, he is one who “rises 
on the stepping stones of his dead selves 
to better things.” He was born at 
Southend, Essex, England, in 1877. He 
was educated at Merchant Taylor’s 
School and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he took his A.B. degree in 1898, 
and his A.M. and M.B., in 1902. He 
studied then at Middlesex Hospital and 
began to practice medicine. But he had 
begun to write while still a medical stu- 
dent. Soon after receiving his- degree, 
the success of his first book enabled him 
to give up the profession which his 
father and grandfather had pursued, and 
to embrace at the same time, a literary 
and a marital career. Both have re- 
warded him. He returned to the prac- 
tice of medicine, however, during the 
war, joining the R.A.M.C. in 1915. He 
served through the Gallipoli Campaign, 
and afterwards in France, where he was 
for a time, a liason officer for a New 
York Division. 


Mr. Deeping wrote for years, and had 
a large number of novels, upwards of 
twenty, behind him, before he wrote 
Sorrell and Son. He somewhat deplores 
his earlier works, which did not exactly 
set the world afire. “I wish the work 
I did before the war had never been 
written,” he once said. “I was living 
a self-absorbed, dreamy life.” The war 
pulled me out of that. I think I came 
back with bigger, more human enthus- 
iasms. I felt I had to make a fresh 
start. I began in France—I scribbled in 
dug-outs, huts, and billets. I came back 
feeling I had not got anywhere near 
where I wanted to get, but that I had 
to get there. I was after humanity, and 
the life of the day, and how it would 
express itself thru me. “Here is 
where the Phoenix analogy comes in, for, 
beginning with Sorrel and Son, Mr. 
Deeping began an almost new career. 
Since then all his books have appeared 





WARWICK DEEPING 


on the best seller lists, as soon as they 
have been published. His books have 
usually been born from out of a meet- 
ing with striking characters. At differ- 
ent times Mr. Deeping met Sorrell and 
Old Pybus at country inns, and was so 
struck, by their qualities as men that 
in each case a novel resulted. (He lives 
with his wife at his home.at Wey- 
bridge, where Fanny Kembel and Mrs. 
Siddons spent their childhood. Here 
Warwick Deeping works three hours a 
day, in the absolute quiet that he needs 
for results. Mr. Deeping does not hesi- 
tate to admit that his wife has con- 
stantly been a pillar of encouragement 
during his entire career. He lives a 
regular, secluded life, cherishing his gar- 
den and his golf. He very much dis- 
likes to be interviewed and attending lit- 
erary dinners is one of his aversions. 

Roper’s Row, to be published in the 
fall, shows Mr. Deeping choosing a new 
background for his personal drama. It 
is a picture of the trials and sacrifices 
which are demanded of the man who 
would wrest a leading place among the 
great physicians and surgeons of a large 
city. No doubt it will inherit the popu- 
larity of Sorrel and Son, 1926; Dooms- 
day, and Kitty, both in 1927; and Old 
Pybus, 1928. 
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"HH R H 
GLOOPASTE 
is surely splendid” 


A LIBRARIAN 


“It is by far the best 
paste we have ever 
used ” —A LIBRARIAN 


It you have not as yet become acquainted with our new 
H R H GLOOPASTE you should ask us for a free sample 


tin— it will be sent with pleasure. 


H R H GLOOPASTE is the finest paste we know for general book- 
mending and all ordinary office purposes. It holds tight, does not 
crumble away after drying. 


From 3Qc, per pint to $1.50 per gallon 
THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. INC., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











For the Librarian’s Own Bookshelf 





Classics of 
American 
Librarianship 


Edited by 


Arthur E. 
Bostwick 


Vols. 3-5 $2.25 


each 


Vols. 6 and fol- 
lowing $2.75 each 


8 Vols. in one 
order 
$2.25 per volume 








The papers contained in these volumes are classics in that they have 
marked a stage of progress, affected modes of thought or methods of 
work, thereby becoming of permanent value. Because they have been 
scattered heretofore, they have been little read. Dr. Bostwick, in gather- 
ing and classifying them in these ten volumes, has rendered a distinct 
and valuable service to the profession. 


TITLES PUBLISHED 
1. Relationship Between the Library and the Public Schools. 
(out of print) Arthur E. Bostwick 
Library Work With Children (out of print) 

Alice Hazeltine 
Arthur E. Bostwick 
Gertrude G. Drury 

Harriet Price Sawyer 
Laura Janzow 


The Library and Society 

The Library and Its Organization 
The Library and Its Contents 

The Library Without the Walls 
The Library and Its Workers (/n press) 


Jessie Sargent McNeice 
IN PREPARATION 
The Library and Its Home . 


The Library Within the Walls . 
The Library As a Vocation 


‘ Gertrude G.° Drury 
Katharine Twining Moody 
Harriet Price Sawyer 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


958-72 University Avenue tet 3-3 


New York City 
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HAS YOUR LIBRARY ALL THESE BOOKS? 
New Publications Since March, 1928 
oy TITLES Seare TITLES 











Bibliographical Works 


Bibliography of the Negro in Africa 
and America. M. N. Work $12 


Guide to Material on Crime and 
Criminal Justice. A. F. Kuhlman. $12 


(Both sold on service basis) 


Standard Catalog Series 
Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 


Fine Arts Section $2 
Biography Section: 1st Sup. 50c 
Social Sciences: 1st Sup 50¢ 
Children’s Catalog: 3d Sup. goc 


Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries: 1st Sup. $1.50 


Librarian’s Professional Books 


Librarians’ Round Table. us each 
Interlibrary Loans. J. A. McMillen. 
Selective Cataloging. H. B. Van 
Hoesen 


Guide to the Use of Libraries. Hutch- 
ins and others. 
3d edition. rev. bd. 


Abridged edition, pa. 
10 or more copies for one library, 
25c each. 


Library Key. Z. Brown. pa. 7oc; bd. 
$1 


$1.25 
50c 


10 or more copies for one library 
pa. 35c each; bd. soc each. 


Miscellaneous 
Plays for Children. 3d and rev. ed. 
K. Oglebay & M. Seligman 50c 


Our Holidays in Poetry. Carnegie Li- 
brary School Assn. $2.25 


Book Revue: A Library Pageant. M. 
S. Beagle. 50c 


Debate Material 
Handbook Series. $2.40 each 
Intervention in Latin America. 

L. T. Beman. 
Interallied Debt and Revision of the 


Debt Settlements. J. T. Gerould 
and L. S. Turnbull. 


National Defense. J. E. Johnsen. 
Pact of Paris. J. T. Gerould. 


Reference Shelf. 90c each 


Flood Control. L. T. Beman. 
Installment Buying. H. M. Muller 


Federal and State Control of Wa- 
ter Power. J. E. Johnsen. 


Cabinet System of Government. 
J. E. Johnsen. 


Financing of State Highways. J. 
E. Johnsen. 


Interscholastic Athletics. J. E. John- 


sen. 
University Debaters’ Annual, 1927- 
1928. E. M. Phelps. $2.25 











Gentlemen: 


Please send us the books checked 
with bill. 


SE Dice eee i a a ns dais dey Ge 


ee 


ae ee 


Check the books you want to order, sign and tear out this sheet and mail it 


back to us. 


The books will be sent promptly with bill. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
958 University Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 
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Two Valuable Books on Liberty 


CIVIL LIBERTY 
Compiled by Edith M. Phelps 


The future of free speech and 
freedom of the press in the United 
States is now more than ever be- 
fore a matter for conjecture. 
Here are reprinted in one vol- 
ume the outstanding arguments 
for and against freedom of ex- 
pression from Milton’s “Areo- 
pagitica” to Mussolini’s recent 
pronouncements. Along with the 
Constitutional guarantees are 
printed the Amendments and the 
various State laws which seem to 
modify them; the opinions of 
Justices Brandeis, Holmes and 





others; 
of the question, as expressed by 
Lenin and Trotsky. 
is sufficient to give full under- 
standing of nd 

the present status of Civil Lib- 


and Communistic views 
The material 


the backgrou and 





erty. <A valuable bibliography is 
also included for further re- 
search and study. Cloth, 194 


pages. $1.25. 


THE H. W. 


958 University Avenue 


SPANOTONE 


HMOLLISTON 


J Two-Tone Book Qoth 


Effects never before attained 
with any binding material—a 
tone range from subdued rich- 
ness to bright contrasts. Span- 
o-tone in the heaviest quality 
has the strength and durability 
of the famous Library a 


No longer need library books 
be dr in somber mono- 
tones. 
sacrifice beauty for 
Span-o-tone is 

bination of both 


To appreciate Span-o-tone you 

must see samples—write for 

Nome today or ask your book 
nder. 


Nor is it for tlie 


uti 
a happy com- 


The HOLLISTON MILLS Fne. 


Norwood, Massachusetts 





OUR ANCIENT LIBERTIES 


The Story of the Origin and Meaning of Civil and Religious 
Liberty in the United States. 


By Leon Whipple, M.A., Associate Professor of Jour- 
nalism in New York University 


The purpose of this book is to answer the questions 
“What were these liberties?” “Where did they come from?” 
“What were they worth in practice?” It is a primer for 
inquiring Americans on the foundations of their civil and 
religious rights. 

The first part of this study throws some historical light 
on the origins of our civil and religious liberties, and on 
the backgrounds of the constitutional guarantees. The 
second part defines one by one the principal guarantees as 
they were understood by both the popular and the legal 
mind in 1791, at which point in history this study ends. 
The book constitutcs a valuable introduction to Professor 
Whipple’s contemporary volume “Story of Civil Liberty” 
(Vanguard Press), which tells the story of the enforce. 
ment of the guarantees from 1791 down to the present 
time. 

The author says in his preface: “The volume will help 
to give the plain citizen of the United States some idea 
of what his liberties are, and offer a guide so that he 
may the more wisely and fearlessly claim them as he 
moves about the business of his life and soul.” An index 
is included. oth, x,153 pages. $1.50. 


WILSON COMPANY 
New York City 











4000 Jokes 


1025 Pages 


2 Volumes 


$1.80 Each 





and More Toasts 


Jokes under Subjects 

arranged alphabetically 
GOLF, e.g. ave 
Sunday School Teacher—“Willie, do 
you know what becomes of boys who 
use bad language when they’re play- 
ing marbles?” 
Willie—“Yes, Miss. 
and play golf.” 
Springfield Republican says: **All who enjoy good jokes 
will be glad to get hold of this collection.” 
The H. W. Wilson Company 
958-972 University Ave., New York 


They grow up 
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PADRAIC COLUM 


NCE a certain Irish writer who was 

among the pilgrims at a Holy Well 
in Donegal was asked his name by one 
of the devotees. He gave it, and the 
name was received with a certain 
courteous incredulity. It seemed in- 
deed as if it had been made up to be 
in harmony with the place and the oc- 
casion; for it joined together in the 
Christian and family name the two 
greatest of the Irish saints—Patrick and 
Colum-cille. The name was Padraic 
Colum. 

Padraic Colum typifies the best in the 
Irish Renaissance. The mixture of 
gayety and shadow which is so much a 
part of the Irish heart is his, and with 
that subtle twist of English speech 
which only the Irish give it, he writes 
poetry, dramatic legends, fantasies and 
stories for children which have won him 
a high place in English literature. In 
James Joyce’s Ulysses it is said of 
Colum: “. . . he has that strange thing 
called genius.” 

Born in county Longford in 1881, he 
was brought up in the counties of Long- 
ford and Cavan, and as he grew up he 
absorbed folk-lore and popular songs un- 
til he became fairly steeped in the tra- 
ditional native culture of the Irish 
people. The county he was born in, by 
the way, was the birthplace of Oliver 
Goldsmith; it was there that Maria 
Edgeworth began to write her Irish 
stories; and it was the same county that 
produced John Keegan Casey, the writer 
of the most.stirring of Irish ballads, The 


Risin’sQ’ the Moon. 

Colum entered the ranks of the writers 
in his youth. He joined the National 
Theatre movement in Dublin, and 


learned to know and admire George 
Russell (AE), William Butler Yeats, 
and Lady Gregory. It was at this time 
that his first poems and essays appeared 
in the Journal which Arthur Griffith was 
conducting. His plays were among the 
first to be produced by the Irish Theatre. 
Broken Soil was given when its author 
was only twenty-one. He intended to 
write a series of plays for the Irish 





PADRAIC COLUM 


Theatre—a sort of Human Comedy of 
Ireland—but a disagreement on the ques- 
tion of policy led to his withdrawal from 
the group,.that directed the theatre. 
Meanwhile he was writing verse (now 
published in the volume called Wild 
Earth) that marked a new departure in 
Irish poetry. 

He was one of the founders of the 
Irish Review in 1911, and its sole edi- 
tor during 1912-1913. In 1912 he mar- 
ried Mary Gunning Maguire of Dublin; 
his wife has decided literary ability her- 
self, and is a very able critic. For some 
years the Colums have made their home 
in America, and this country is richer 
for having acquired even by adoption a 
lecturer so full of whimsy and the feel- 
ing of Ireland. To hear him talk on 
Irish poetry, or give a reading from his 
own poems or tales, is to fall under the 
spell of all Ireland. 

In 1923 Mr. Colum went to Hawaii 
at the invitation of the Hawaiian Legis- 
lature to make a survey of native myth 
and folk-lore. His Hawaiian tales and 
legends show the influence of this trip— 
for every thing he sees is grist to his 
mill. Among his many books are The 
Road Round Ireland, Dramatic Legends 
and Other Poems, Castle Conquer, and 
The Boy Who Knew What the Birds 
Said. 
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ROBERT WOLF 


Author of Springboard 


R OBERT WOLF was born on Jan- 

uary 10, 1895, in Chicago, thereby 
completing early that association with 
this Athens of America which H. L. 
Mencken has said forms an essential 
portion of every American literary ca- 
reer. The son of a prominent 
Cleveland and Chicago banker 
and street railway promoter, he 
was educated at University School 
in Cleveland, and at Harvard 
University. Having shown in 
high school the usual signs of 
budding literary talent, in college 
Wolf changed his field, special- 
ized in economics, mathematics, 
and statistics, and graduated with 








writing prose and verse for the Libera- 
tor, the Nation, the Dial, and so forth, 
and in the spring of 1920 he came to 
New York as assistant to the managing 
editor of the brilliant but short-lived 
Freeman. He commenced a study of the 
International Longshoreman’s As- 
sociation for the New School for 
Social Research, and for this pur- 
pose worked for two or three 
months as a longshoreman on the 
Morgan line docks, met and mar- 
ried Genevieve Taggard, and 
“ finally went away to the country, 

first to Sparta, New Jersey, and 

then to Farmington, Connecticut, 

and began writing on a novel. 


highest honors in economics in "O8=®T WOLF Springboard (A. & C. Boni, 


1915. He worked for the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company un- 
der Walter S. Gifford, now president, 
then chief statistician, taught economics 
at Harvard University, studied law at 
Columbia, and enlisted as a private in 
the 13th Field Artillery. In France, 
after grooming a number of horses, he 
was sent to Saumur Artillery School, 
commissioned ten days before the Armis- 
tice, and retained in the school as in- 
structor of ballistics. In March, 1919, 
students from the American Army were 
sent to England, Wolf went along, and 
became adjutant of the American Stu- 
dents Detachment at Cambridge Univer- 
sity. He returned to the United States 
in August, 1919, and was appointed to 
the staff of the United States Tariff 
Commission by the chairman, Prof. F. 
W. Taussig. Here in 1920, Wolf pub- 
lished his first considerable literary 
achievement: Reciprocity with Canada, 
A Study of the Arrangement of 1911. 
U. S. Senate Document 106. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Washington, D. C. 

In the meantime he had also begun 


1927), eventually hailed by the New 
York Times as “easily the best college 
novel that has been written in this coun- 
try”, was not finished until 1925. In the 
meantime After Disillusion (Poems. 
Thomas Seltzer, Inc., 1923) was pub- 
lished, Marcia Wolf was born, and Wolf 
and Miss Taggard, who during this 
period also published her first two vol- 
umes of verse, lived successively in San 
Juan, California, San Francisco, and 
New Preston, Connecticut. In Septem- 
ber, 1925, Loony, A Modern Movie, the 
first movie continuity in English written 
to be read as well as to be produced, was 
published in the Nation. 

In 1926 and 1927, at work on a second 
novel, Wolf lived in Paris; in Novem- 
ber, 1927, as delegate from an American 
relief organization, he was present in 
Moscow at the Tenth Anniversary cele- 
brations. During the last fourteen months 
he has been at work in New York on a 
non-fiction book entitled Puritan’s Prog- 
ress, to be published shortly by A. & C. 
Boni. A volume of poems, Second Com- 
ing, will be published in the fall or 


spring. 
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Gertrude Diamant 

















ERTRUDE DIAMANT whose first 

novel, Labyrinth, was published this 
spring by Coward-McCann, is only 
twenty-eight years old, having been born 
in New York in 1901. She attended 
Washington Irving High School, Cornell 
University and Barnard College, where 
she was a Phi Beta Kappa student. 

Hre first attempts at writing were at 
the age of five when she began writing 
little verses. Unlike many of her young- 
er writers she did not burst precociously 
into print at the age of ten. Her first 
short stories were published only a few 
years ago in the Menorah Journal and 
immediately attracted attention. She 
was represented in both the First and 
Second numbers of the American Cara- 
van. “Adventure,” her contribution to the 
First American Caravan was reprinted 
in Creating the Short Story, an anthol- 
ogy by Henry Goodman. 

Labyrinth was started during a sum- 
mer spent at the artists colony at Yad- 
do, Saratoga Springs, New York. 

At present Miss Diamant is teaching 
English at the Thomas Jefferson High 
School in Brooklyn. She is the wife of 
Alter Brody, author of Lamentations and 
A Family Album. 





Out-of-Print Books and 
Books on Special Subjects 


promptly and reasonably supplied from our own 
stock, or diligently ——_ for and reported 


free of charge. We car 
CHOICE STOCK OF S COND HAND BOOKS 


in all departments of Art, Science, and Liter- 
ature and pay particular attention to the wants 
of Public, University and Special Libraries 


Correspondence Solicited 
DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, 
66 Fifth Avenue 
Telephone: Algonquin 7880-7881 


Inc. 
New York City 
Open Evenings 


THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
Both for Schools and Self Instruction 
Artistic Wall Charts for Object Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 











30 W. 34th St., bet. Sth Ave. & Breadway, N. Y. 


AS SPECIALISTS 


We are able to pay you the best prices for 
books on finance, economics, investment, 
speculation, accounting, etc. When you buy 
a lot, send us a list of the items in our line. 
DIXIE BUSINESS BOOK SHOP 
140 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 


LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 


WANTED SUPPLIED 


Enroll with us. Notify us of any 
We have many vacancies on your 
good positions library staff. This 
available. service free. 

Dept. D 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


Wanmeen, Connecticut 


MEDICAL AND CHEMICAL 
RESEARCH PERIODICALS 
FOR SALE 
Complete sets, odd volumes and back issues. 
Please send us list of desiderata. We buy 

Scientific Magazines. 
B. LOGIN & SON, 
29 East 21st St. 











Inc. 


New York 





Cooperative 
Periodicals Exchange 


Over 1,000,000 copies of odd numbers ot 
3,000 periodicals carried in stock regularly. 
Send us your want lists and lists of dupli- 
cates. 


Your Clearing House 


The H. W. Wilson. Company 
a University Ave., New York City 











Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 
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Series of Reading Courses 


Art 


A guide for Music Lovers 
Appreciation of Sculpture 
Pleasure from Pictures 
Architecture 


History & Biography 


Ten Pivotal Figures of His- 
tory 

Europe of Our Day 

United States in 
Times 

Americans From Aboard 

French Revolution in Fic- 
tion 

Westward American Settle- 
ment 

Founders of the Republic 

George Washington 


Recent 


Language & Literature 


English Literature 

Some Great American 
Books 

Poetry of Our Own Times 

Modern Essay 

Modern Drama 

Twentieth Century Ameri- 
ean Novels 

English Drama on the Stage 

Good English 

French Literature 


Philosophy & Religion 


Frontiers of Knowledge 
Psychology 

Philosophy 

Religion in Everyday Life 
Life of Christ 


Science 


Biology 

Physical Sciences 

The Stars 

Geography 

Pivotal Figures of Science 
Prehistoric Man 

Human Body and Its Care 


Political & Social Science 


Economics 

Sociology and Social Prob- 
lems 

American Public Opinion 

Our Children 

American Education 

Practice of Politics 

Foreign Relations of the 


Young Child 
Useful Arts 


Adventures in Flower Gar- 
dening 
Journalism 








Beginning April Ist 


8 eget with a Purpose Courses may 
be purchased at quantity prices in any 


assortment of titles.* 


The privilege of assortment gives all li- 
braries the same advantage in price, equal- 
izes opportunities for service to serious 
readers, and makes it possible for the 
medium sized or small library to stock the 


courses for resale. 


Courses already published are listed in 
the adjoining column. Select the titles de- 
sired, indicate in the margin the number 
of copies of each to send, tear off this sheet, 


add name and address, and mail to A. L. A. 


*Assortments in paper as follows: 


4 copies $1; 10, $2.25; 25, $4.50; 
50, $6.50; 100 or more, IIc each. 


American Library Association 


86 East Randolph Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





Sey you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 









































